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ABSTRACT 



This volume is the second in a series of comparative studies 
carried out by EURYDICE (Education Information Network in the European 
Community) and is intended to provide indepth analyses of specific issues of 
major interest for policy decision-makers and educational cooperation at the 
European level . The general introduction of this book sets out the 
definitions needed to understand the scope of the analysis, specifies the 
schools concerned in each country, defines the different levels of authority 
and resource categories, and presents statistical indicators. A comparative 
study follows containing six thematic chapters: (1) "The Right to Education 

and Freedom in Education"; (2) "The Division of Responsibilities, Autonomy of 
Local Authorities and Schools"; (3) "Determining the Amount of Resources 
Awarded to Schools"; (4) "Additional Funding for Schools with Pupils 
Comprising Special Target Populations"; (5) "Non-Public Resources and Loans"; 
and (6) "Education and Market Competition." A glossary and definitions of 
statistical tools are included before the introduction. Tables at the end of 
the book summarize the reforms that have been implemented for each country, 
together with information on the context in which they occurred and the aims 
they pursued. Appended are lists of EURYDICE network members, national 
experts, and EUROSTAT contact points. (RT) 
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PREFACE 



Prior to the March 2000 European Council in Lisbon, no European Summit had 
ever emphasized with the same clarity and consensus the vital part that 
education and training systems will have to play in ensuring the development 
of social cohesion in a Europe that is both vibrant and economically vigorous. 
The importance of investing in human resources is one of the basic points to 
emerge from the conclusions of this Summit. At the heart of discussions on the 
future of education systems and the need to gear them to change lies the 
crucial question of how they will be financed in the years ahead. This indeed is 
a concern shared by all policy-makers in the European Union. For the debate 
on this issue to be constructive, we considered that a sound understanding of 
existing systems of financing and the way they have evolved in recent times 
was absolutely essential on the part of everyone involved. The main contribution of the present study 
prepared by the Eurydice Network is to further such understanding. 

The study itself is devoted to the financing of compulsory education - the foundation of education 
systems which shape the skills and attitudes required for the social integration of all citizens. In the 
European Union and EFTA/EEA countries, around half the total state budget for education is 
earmarked for the financing of education at this level which accounts for over 45 million pupils. This 
funding alone corresponds to an average share of 2.4% of the GDP of all EU countries. 

However, this financial outlay is far from being the sole aspect involved in understanding the national 
policies which underpin the funding of education in the various EU and EFTA/EEA countries and the 
way those policies have developed. Herein lies the very special interest of the study undertaken by 
Eurydice, in that it provides insight into the different methods of financing the resources awarded to 
schools, and the main ways in which responsibilities are shared by the different levels at which 
decisions are taken. The analysis of the reforms undertaken in the last 30 years highlights several very 
interesting developments, such as the growing autonomy of schools in managing their resources, the 
increased involvement of the State in financing private education or, yet again, the availability of 
additional resources for large groups of children who face difficulty at school. Progressive 
decentralization of the management of education systems is giving rise to steadily more intensive 
involvement among those concerned with education at the grass roots. This process in which 
management is getting closer to the level at which needs arise may be regarded as a positive 
development, on condition however that education is still provided fairly as a public service to all 
citizens on the same terms. Irrespective of the directions taken by individual systems, the study very 
clearly demonstrates the extent to which this pressing concern is at the heart of debate and shared by 
all policy-makers within the Union. 

This major project was carried out by the Eurydice Network with the assistance of national experts who 
are specialists in the economics of education. We are extremely grateful to all concerned for their most 
interesting and valuable contributions to a complex subject which is now dealt with for the first time in 
the form of a European-level study. 

We trust that the issues covered by the study will enrich debate at national and European levels, 
helping policy-makers to take up the major challenges which the European Union has set itself for the 
future as regards the quality of the education provided for its citizens. 




Viviane Reding 

European Commissioner for Education and Culture 
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FOREWORD 



The present study devoted to the financing of schools is the second volume in the new Eurydice (') 
series called Key Topics in Education in Europe. The series sets out to provide in-depth analyses of 
specific issues of major interest for policy-makers and for cooperation in education at European level. 

The first volume published in 1999 dealt with financial support for students in higher education. This 
second volume complements it with an examination of methods of awarding and managing resources 
for schools that provide compulsory education. 

The originality and special interest of the Key Topics in Education in Europe series consists in the 
many different dimensions covered by each study no less than in the methodology used. 

As far as content is concerned, this study provides both a descriptive and contextual comparative 
analysis. The descriptive part sets out in detail the various elements and aspects required for an 
understanding of the current situation in the field under investigation. It highlights differences and 
similarities in operational methods in the various countries concerned. The contextual analysis, on the 
other hand, traces the development of systems during the last 30 years. It describes the reforms 
undertaken in the various countries and clarifies the aims that they have pursued, as well as the 
factors underlying reform in each case. 

From the methodological standpoint, an undertaking of this nature has been made possible thanks 
to the country reports for the descriptive part, which were drafted by the National Units in the Eurydice 
Network, and to close collaboration with the national experts in the field concerned. Appointed by the 
members of the Socrates Committee, these experts have contributed to the completion of that part of 
the study concerned with the way systems have evolved. The country contributions have been drafted 
by the National Units and the experts within the framework provided by questionnaires prepared by the 
Eurydice European Unit. Regular meetings were held to take stock of progress and test the 
approaches used for the comparative analysis. The National Units and experts also undertook the re- 
reading of the draft analyses, amending and correcting them as necessary and offering proposals for 
improvement aimed at ensuring that the study would be fully reliable and of the highest quality. The 
regular communication and close collaboration between the various partners both at national level and 
with the Eurydice European Unit were of tremendous assistance in carrying through this complex 
analysis of a sensitive issue. The names of all those who were involved in preparing the study are 
listed at the end of the book. 

The macroeconomic indicators provided in the book, which feature mainly in the General Introduction, 
were selected and prepared in close collaboration with Eurostat which dealt with the checking of the 
data derived from the UOE (Unesco/OECD/Eurostat) questionnaires completed by the EU Member 
States and the EFTA/EEA countries. 

The Eurydice European Unit is fully responsible for the drafting of the comparative analysis, as well as 
the preparation of the diagrams and the layout of the publication. 

In the interests of clarity, the numerical data in the statistical indicators as well as the explanatory 
notes on the methods of calculation have been incorporated directly within the diagrams. In both the 
tables and diagrams, the countries are represented solely in their abbreviated form. For this reason, 
an introductory glossary of such abbreviations, acronyms, terms and conventions is provided, together 
with the definition of the statistical tools that have been used. 

The book consists of a general introduction followed by a comparative survey, containing six thematic 
chapters each of which provides an in-depth analysis of a particular topic. 



(') Eurydice, the Information Network on Education in Europe, prepares comparative studies and indicators on education 
systems in thirty European countries. (See Internet web site: www.eurydice.org.) 
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FOREWORD 



The general introduction sets out the definitions needed to understand the scope of the analysis. 
Accordingly, the schools concerned in each country are clearly specified. The different levels of 
authority and resource categories are similarly defined. A second section includes macroeconomic 
indicators which are considered to be sufficiently reliable and helpful in further clarifying the analysis. 
They incorporate the most recent available data, which relate to 1996 as the year of reference. Finally, 
the third section contains diagrams accompanied by explanatory notes, which illustrate the financial 
flows that occur in each country. 

In the comparative survey, the first five thematic chapters each focus on a field related to methods 
of financing. They deal, in turn, with the right to education and freedom in education, the distribution of 
responsibilities among various levels of authority and the autonomy of schools, methods for 
determining the amounts of resources awarded, additional funding for special target populations of 
pupils and, finally, options open to schools as far as the acquisition of non-public resources is 
concerned. 

It is hoped that structuring the information in this way will make it easier to locate specific items of 
information and to read selectively, given that each chapter may be read independently of the others. 
However, wherever appropriate, the text contains cross-references to other chapters or sections 
dealing with related aspects of the content at any one point. 

The five thematic chapters are grouped into two major sections. In the first of the two, the main current 
operational models which may be identified from the comparison between all the EU and EFT A/EE A 
countries are highlighted. The historical and contextual analysis of the topic covered in the chapter in 
question then follows in the second section. All descriptive information on the current situation relates, 
in principle, to the 1997/98 school year. However, to remind readers that circumstances are constantly 
changing, reforms which have occurred since this reference date are referred to and explained in the 
course of the account. 

The last main chapter of the survey is different from the first five in terms of both its structure and 
content. Although it is a thematic chapter in its own right, it also represents an overview of most of the 
issues raised throughout the book. In seeking to determine whether an ‘educational market’ exists in 
Europe, the first section of the chapter discusses the theoretical characteristics of a market in a state 
of perfect competition and applies them to education. With this as its starting point, it then attempts to 
identify the features of three school management models (regulated competition, non-regulated 
competition and organized planning). The second section of the chapter examines the extent to which 
the European Union and EFTA/EEA countries conform to these characteristics. Many of the aspects 
covered in detail in the other chapters are therefore summarized in relation to the question addressed 
in the last one. 

By way of conclusion, the most prominent questions to emerge from the entire analysis are discussed 
and summed up together in a systematic consideration of the subjects dealt with in the thematic 
chapters. 

Tables at the end of the book summarize for each country in turn the reforms that have been 
implemented, together with information on the context in which they occurred and the aims they 
pursued. These descriptions provide readers with an overall view of how reforms developed in any one 
of the countries concerned. 
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GLOSSARY AND 



DEFINITIONS OF STATISTICAL TOOLS 



I. GLOSSARY 

ABBREVIATIONS 



Country codes 



eu 

B 

Bfr 
Bde 
B nl 
DK 
D 
EL 
E 
F 

IRL 

L 

NL 

A 

P 

FIN 

S 

UK 

UK (E/W) 
UK (Nl) 
UK (SC) 



European Union 
Belgium 

Belgium - French Community 

Belgium - German-speaking Community 

Belgium - Flemish Community 

Denmark 

Germany 

Greece 

Spain 

France 

Ireland 

Italy 

Luxembourg 

Netherlands 

Austria 

Portugal 

Finland 

Sweden 

United Kingdom 

England and Wales 
Northern Ireland 
Scotland 



EFTA/EEA 

IS 

LI 

NO 



European Free Trade Association/European Economic Area 

Iceland 

Liechtenstein 

Norway 



Abbreviations relating to statistical indicators 



O 

(:) 

H 

GDP 

ISCED 

PPP/ECU 

UOE 



Estimate or liable to variation depending on the authority concerned 

Data not available 

Not applicable 

Gross domestic product 

International Standard Classification for Education 
Purchasing Power Parity (based on value of ECU) 

Unesco/O EC D/Eurostat 



ISO CODES FOR NATIONAL CURRENCIES 

ISO code Official name 



EUR 

ECU (1) 

ATS 

BEF 

CHF 

DEM 

DKK 



li- 



eu ro 

European currency unit 
Austrian schilling 
Belgian franc 

Swiss franc (also legal tender in Liechtenstein) 
German mark 
Danish crown (krone) 
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GLOSSARY AND DEFINITIONS OF STATISTICAL TOOLS 



ISO code 



Official name 



ESP 

FIM 

FRF 

GBP 

GRD 

IEP 

ISK 

ITL 

LUF 

NLG 

NOK 

PTE 

SEK 

(1) Despite the ISO standard, which recommends XEU. 



Spanish peseta 
Finnish markka 
French franc 
Pound sterling 
Greek drachma 
Irish pound (punt) 
Icelandic crown 
Italian lira 
Luxembourg franc 
Dutch guilder 
Norwegian crown (krone) 
Portuguese escudo 
Swedish crown (krona) 



Source: European Communities, Interinstitutional style guide - Vade-mecum for editors. 1997 edition 
Office for Official Publications of the European Communities, Brussels • Luxembourg, 1998, 163 p. 

Note: The conversion into euros of the national currencies of countries that do not belong to the euro zone has been based on 
the exchange rates of 1 September 2000. 



Other Abbreviations 



AHS Allgemeinbildende hohere Schulen (Austria) 

ARGO Autonome Raad voor het Gemeenschapsonderwijs (Belgium) 

ASB Aggregated Schools Budget (United Kingdom) 

BSM Bekostigingsstelsel Materieel (Netherlands) 

CCMS Council for Catholic Maintained Schools (United Kingdom) 

CFI Cent rale Financien Instellingen (Netherlands) 

CTC City technology colleges (United Kingdom) 

DE (Nl) Department of Education (Northern Ireland) (United Kingdom) 

DETR Department of the Environment, Transport and the Regions (United Kingdom) 
DfEE Department for Education and Employment (United Kingdom) 

DIGO Dienst voor Infrastructuurwerken van het Gesubsidieerd Onderwijs (Belgium) 
DRE Direcgoes regionais de educagao (Portugal) 

DSM Devolved School Management (United Kingdom) 

EAZ Education Action Zone (United Kingdom) 

FAS Funding Agency for Schools (United Kingdom) 

FBS Formatiebudgetsysteem (Netherlands) 

FIPI Fonds d'impulsion a la politique des immigres (Belgium) 

FOREM Formation emploi (Belgium - French Community) 

FRE Formatierekeneenheden (Netherlands) 

GEST Grants for Education Support and Training (United Kingdom) 

GM Grant-maintained (schools/status) (United Kingdom) 

GMI Grant-maintained integrated (schools/status) (United Kingdom) 

GOA Gemeentelijk Onderwijsachterstandenbeleid (Netherlands) 

GSB General Schools Budget (United Kingdom) 

H AVO Hoger algemeen voortgezet ondenwijs (Netherlands) 

HS Hauptschulen (Austria) 

IMF International Monetary Fund 

ICT Information and communication technology 

LEA Local Education Authority (United Kingdom) 

LMS Local Management of Schools (United Kingdom) 

LODE Ley Organica Reguladora del Derecho a la Educacion (Spain) 

LOGSE Ley Organica de Ordenacion General del Sistema Educativo (Spain) 

LOPEG Ley Organica de Participacion y Gobierno de los Centros Docentes (Spain) 
LORGO Lokale schoolraad van het gemeenschapsonderwijs (Belgium) 

MAVO Middelbaar algemeen voortgezet onderwijs (Netherlands) 




GLOSSARY 



NPID Nomika Prosopa Idiot ikou Dikaiou (Greece) 

OEDV Organismos Ekdoseos Didaktikon Vivlion (Greece) 

ORBEM Office regional bruxellois de I'emploi (Belgium ) 

OSK Organismos Skolikon Ktirion (Greece) 

PI Paidagogiko Instituto (Greece) 

PS Polytechnische Schulen (Austria) 

PSB Potential Schools Budget (United Kingdom) 

SEN Special educational needs (United Kingdom) 

SEED Scottish Executive Education Department { United Kingdom) 

SOEID Scottish Office Education and Industry Department (United Kingdom) 
TEIP Territories Educativos de Intervengao Prioritaria (Portugal) 

VA Voluntary aided (schools/status) (United Kingdom) 

VBO Voorbereidend beroepsonderwijs (Netherlands) 

VELO Vereenvoudigd Londo (Netherlands) 

VEC Vocational Education Committee (Ireland) 

VG Voluntary grammar (schools/status) (United Kingdom) 

VWO Voorbereidend wetenschappelijk onderwijs (Netherlands) 

ZEP Zones d’education prioritaires (France) 



The USE OF ITALICS 

All terms whose use is limited to a country or a Community and which would not normally be understood by a 
foreign reader appear in italics irrespective of the language version of the study. 
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GLOSSARY AND DEFINITIONS OF STATISTICAL TOOLS 



II. DEFINITIONS OF STATISTICAL TOOLS 

The UOE Data Collection 

The UOE (Unesco/OECD/Eurostat) data collection is an instrument through which these three 
organizations jointly collect internationally comparable data on key aspects of education systems on 
an annual basis using administrative sources. Data collected cover enrolments, new entrants, 
graduates, educational personnel, education institutions and educational expenditures. The specific 
breakdowns include level of education, sex, age, type of programme (general/vocational), mode (full- 
time/part-time), type of institution (public/private), field of study and country of citizenship. In addition, 
to meet the information needs of the European Commission, Eurostat collects enrolment data by 
region and on foreign language learning. 

The Public Funds concerned 

Only public funds are taken into account here. No distinction is made between authorities in the 
education sector and other public authorities. Consequently, not only education ministry expenditure is 
included, but also expenditure on education by other ministries or authorities. 

School expenditure 

Expenditure is classified into expenditure on staff remuneration, operational expenditure excluding 
staff remuneration, and expenditure on capital. Expenditure relating to auxiliary services 
(accommodation, meals, health services and other services to pupils) are included in these categories. 

The distinction between operational and capital expenditure is the one generally used in national 
income accounting. Operational expenditure covers goods and services that are used during the 
ongoing year, and have to be periodically renewed for educational services to be maintained. Capital 
expenditure covers assets that last longer than a year. It may include expenditure on construction, 
renovation or major repairs to buildings, as well as on the purchase or replacement of fittings and 
equipment and other facilities. Notwithstanding these definitions, most countries include minor 
expenditure on fittings and equipment under a certain fixed amount in operational and not capital 
expenditure. 

Expenditure on capital represents the value of educational capital acquired or created during the year 
under consideration, whether such expenditure is met from regular income or borrowing. As a result, it 
does not include expenditure on debt servicing, which is not registered under any other category of 
expenditure. 

Expenditure under staff remuneration includes gross salary and other benefits. Gross salary means 
the total salary earned by an employee, including bonuses and supplementary payments, etc., prior to 
the deduction of any tax, pension scheme or other social security contribution. Other benefits include 
expenditure by the employer or, in certain cases, public authorities other than the employer, which is 
related to pension schemes, health care, insurance against illness, unemployment benefit, disability 
insurance, other forms of social insurance and benefits in kind, such as free or subsidized 
accommodation, free or subsidized day nurseries and other supplementary benefits offered by the 
country. 

Staff in education include teachers as such (who are directly involved in educating pupils), head 
teachers, other school administrators, and staff who carry out duties related to teaching, or of an 
administrative or specialized nature (supervisors, teaching advisors, psychologists, medical staff, 
librarians, trainers in the use of media, those who draw up curricula, inspectors and staff who run 
education at local, regional or national level), as well as service and support personnel (such as 
secretarial staff, persons responsible for the maintenance and appropriate use of buildings, safety, 
transport and catering). 
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Operational expenditure, other than staff remuneration, includes that on services provided by outside 
suppliers or contractors (as opposed to those for which educational authorities or school staff 
themselves are responsible). They are generally support services, such as the upkeep of school 
buildings, or ancillary services, such as the preparation of meals for pupils. The rent paid on school 
buildings belongs to the same category. It should be noted that service providers may be private 
contractors or public bodies. The same category also covers expenditure for the purpose of 
purchasing other resources used in education, such as teaching material, additional equipment and 
furnishings, components and fittings not included under capital, combustible fuels, electricity, 
telecommunications, travel and insurance. 

The International Standard Classification for Education (ISCED) 

In order to facilitate comparison between countries, the different levels of national education have 
been allocated the various ISCED levels as follows: 

ISCED 0: pre-primary education 
ISCED 1: primary education 
ISCED 2: lower secondary education 
ISCED 3: upper secondary education 

ISCED 5: higher education programmes generally leading to an award not equivalent to a university 
first degree but admission to which requires at least the completion of upper secondary education. 
ISCED 6: higher education programmes leading to a first degree or equivalent. 

ISCED 7: higher education programmes leading to a postgraduate degree or equivalent. 

Beginning with data gathered for the 1997/98 academic year, a new classification is used. The levels 0, 
1 , 2 and 3 remain unchanged. A level 4 has been created, and corresponds to post-secondary education 
outside higher education. Level 5 covers university and non-university courses in higher education 
leading to a first qualification. Admission to them requires as a minimum the satisfactory completion of 
upper secondary education, or equivalent courses offered in post-secondary education. Level 6 covers 
courses in higher education leading to an advanced research qualification. Level 7 is abolished. 

The table below shows the number of years of study which correspond to ISCED levels 1 and 2 in the 



various countries. 
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Eurostat Demographic Database 

The national demographic data are collected by Eurostat from responses to an annual questionnaire 
sent to the national statistical institutes of the Member States of the European Union and EFTA/EEA 
countries. The annual national population estimates are based either on the most recent census or on 
data extracted from the population register. Data at regional level are collected by Eurostat for the 
Member States of the European Union only. 

Purchasing Power Parities (PPP) 

Financial data converted at market exchange rates do not give a true comparison of the actual 
volumes of goods and services to which they correspond. Exchange rates undergo variations not 
necessarily related, in the short term, to those of basic macroeconomic aggregates (growth in GDP, 
inflation rates, the balance of capital, etc.). Furthermore, price levels may vary from one country to 
another in a manner not entirely compensated for by exchange rates. 

To allow for these differences, Eurostat calculates purchasing power parities, which are alternative 
exchange rates ensuring that the sums converted hav,^ the same purchasing power. 
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The basis for these purchasing power parities is data on prices of a list of products which are 
representative in the countries participating and strictly comparable between countries. The PPP/ECU 
values given in this document are national currency values converted by means of purchasing power 
parities so as to be expressed in terms of a common reference criterion which, by eliminating different 
currency units and price levels, enables a comparison of data from one country to the next. These 
values are not, therefore, expressed in an existing currency unit, but as an imaginary unit very close to 
the ECU (or the euro since 1 January 1999). For convenience, the acronym PPP/ECU has been 
adopted to represent this unit. It is thus neither the ECU (euro) of financial markets, nor the purchasing 
power standard. The latter is used in some publications, and corresponds to a technically similar, yet 
different method of calculation. 

The 'European value' and the 'European average' 

The ‘European value’, generally represented in the graphs by a block at the left-hand side (EU) is the 
value of the ratio obtained if all the countries of the European Union for which data are available 
formed a single unit. In the case of the ratio of ‘Public expenditure on schools/GDP’, for example, it is 
calculated by expressing in a common currency (purchasing power parities) the values obtained in 
each country for the amount of public expenditure on schools, on the one hand, and for the GDP, on 
the other. The amounts of public expenditure on schools in all the countries are then added up, as are 
their GDPs. The ‘European value’ is obtained by dividing the first total by the second as was done in 
the case of the individual countries. 

The ‘European value’ weights the data with respect to the size of countries to give a good idea of the 
situation in the Union as a single entity. It is used when the main unit of observation being analysed is 
the social player (individual, group, institution or association) with whose scale the statistical 
measurement is directly concerned. 

However, when considering schools, this weighting with respect to the size of countries no longer 
appears relevant, since it is the policy of each of the countries vis-a-vis each of its schools which is 
compared. It is not necessary to weight data when policies are compared. The ‘European average’ is 
therefore used when the intention is to emphasize the fact that countries all correspond to autonomous 
decision-taking political entities and, as a result, assume equal importance for comparative purposes. 

The ‘average’ referred to is the unweighted arithmetical average (i.e. the same weight is given to each 
country, whatever its area or population) of the values obtained for all the countries for which data are 
available. 

For example, in the ‘European value’ of public expenditure per pupil, the emphasis is on pupils, all of 
whom are considered equivalent throughout the European Union. It relates to the expenditure per 
pupil in the EU. By contrast, the ‘European average’ focuses on the Member States, each of which is 
accorded identical significance. It defines the political decision that corresponds to the average of 
decisions in the Member States. 

Weightings used to convert to 'calendar year' data those collected on 

THE BASIS OF A SCHOOL YEAR 

The following weightings have been used to obtain attendance figures for 1996, bearing in mind that 
school years do not match calendar years: 
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General 

Introduction 



SECTION 1 

DEFINITION OF THE SCOPE OF THE ANALYSIS 



A comparative analysis of methods of funding and managing resources for schools requires a prior 
definition of the main concepts involved in considering either the current situation, or developments 
observed in the last 30 years. 

First, the schools that are the subject of the analysis have to be clearly specified. The study is 
concerned with those involved in the provision of full-time compulsory education or, in general, those 
concerned with primary or lower secondary education. It deals mainly with the situation in the public 
sector, and devotes a section to the grant-aided private sector. However, this definition of the scope of 
the analysis does not always match the distinctions observed in the various countries. Points A.1 and 
A.2 in this first section of the General Introduction will provide the further explanation required. 

Schools also have to be defined with reference to the various bodies within them that take decisions 
regarding the management and award of resources. The reason for this is that, in many countries, 
bodies representing different interests at school level are actively involved in the decision-making 
process. The aim of point B.1 of the present section is to provide further information about the 
composition of these bodies. 

Next, entities involved at other levels of decision-making have to be defined. Public law bodies or 
authorities acting at various levels covering particular geographical areas of jurisdiction, they may be 
sub-divided in this study into two major categories, namely the highest authority (or authorities) 
concerned with education in a particular country, and authorities in an intermediate position, which are 
defined under points B.2 and B.3, respectively. 

Finally, the different kinds of resources dealt with in the study have to be indicated. The final part of 
Section 1, point C contains a description of the categories of resources employed. 

All information contained in these sections, along with all data in the study describing the current 
situation in the countries concerned, relates to the year 1997/98. Only the statistical data given in 
Section 2 of the General Introduction refers to 1996. Reforms later than this which have altered the 
situation in a particular country are indicated in notes or in the text. 



A. SCHOOLS 

A. 1 . Primary and lower secondary education 

In general, the pathway through compulsory full-time education at school comprises one or two major 
stages, the length of which depends on the country concerned. 

In the Nordic countries, compulsory education consists of a single stage, often referred to as a ‘single 
continuous structure’. This stage lasts nine years in Denmark, Finland and Sweden. In Iceland and 
Norway, it lasts ten. In all these countries, schools offer either the whole of compulsory education, or 
just a part of it. Yet they are all administered by the same kind of decision-making body and obtain 
their resources via the same administrative channels. Portugal also displays a single structure broken 
down into three stages. However, the procedure for managing resources for schools that offer solely 
the first stage of ensino basico (basic education) is different from the one applicable to schools that 
provide for the second and third, or all three stages. The study will consider the whole of the single 
structure (lasting nine or ten years). 

In a second group of countries, there are two stages that correspond, by and large, to primary and 
lower secondary education. This is the case in Greece, Spain, France, Ireland and Italy, and the study 
covers the first two of these stages. In all these countries, the method of awarding and managing 
school resources differs, depending on whether one is dealing with primary or lower secondary 
education. These two levels will therefore be analysed separately. 
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In a third group of countries, compulsory education is divided into a primary and a secondary level. 
Belgium, Germany, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, Austria, the United Kingdom and Liechtenstein 
belong to this group. The study will examine primary and the first part of secondary education, which 
generally comes to an end at the point where courses become more diversified to cover both general 
and vocational education. In all these countries except the United Kingdom, the methods of awarding 
and managing school resources for the primary and secondary levels differ. 

In many countries, courses in lower secondary education are based on a common core without being 
diversified. However, selection of different kinds of provision is possible in Austria from the age of 10, 
from the age of 12 in Germany, Luxembourg and the Netherlands, and from 13 in the French 
Community of Belgium and France. Thus the present study will also examine the position of schools in 
which the method of awarding and managing resources depends on the kind of course being provided. 
In Austria, resources for the Hauptschulen and Polytechnische Schulen in secondary education and 
the Volksschulen (primary schools) are awarded and administered in a similar way and will therefore 
be considered together, whereas the allgemeinbildende hohere Schulen (lower stage) are analysed 
separately. 

Figure 1 shows the schools considered in the various countries. They provide education covering the 
whole of compulsory schooling except in France, in which the final compulsory year occurs at lycee 
level ('). Ages shown in the Figure are the norm. Pupils who start earlier or leave later are not taken 
into account; neither are longer periods as a result of further time needed to catch up at school or 
significant periods of absence. 



Figure 1 : Educational levels and schools covered by the study, 

1997/98 
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0 For further details on the structures of primary and secondary education, see Key Data on education in Europe 1999/2000, 
Office for Official Publications of the European Communities, Luxembourg, 2000. 
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Figure 1 (continued): Educational levels and schools covered by the study, 

1997/98 
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Explanatory note 

According to the ISCED classification, the first two years of secondary education in Belgium and the first three years of 
secondary education in the United Kingdom (E/W/NI) correspond to ISCED level 2 (lower secondary education). 
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A.2. Public and grant-aided private education 

This study deals mainly with methods of managing resources in public-sector education and, to a 
lesser extent, in the grant-aided private sector. 

Here, grant-aided private education refers to schools administered by private entities with support from 
public funding which are distinct from those directly administered by the public authorities. Aside from 
the analysis in Chapter 1, point III.B of mechanisms for the public funding of grant-aided private 
schools, the whole study deals primarily with the public sector, which accounts for the greater share of 
pupil enrolment in most countries. Nevertheless, grant-aided private education will be considered 
separately for each country, in accordance with its share of enrolment, bearing in mind that in three 
countries (Belgium, Ireland and the Netherlands), a large proportion - if not the majority - of pupils 
attend schools in this category. In all three, because the sector has a significant bearing on 
educational provision, the methods used to award and manage resources for the schools concerned 
will receive the same emphasis here as in the case of their public-sector counterparts. 

The study is not concerned with the financing of non-subsidized private education. In some countries, 
government grants are awarded to pupils from disadvantaged backgrounds to enter non-subsidized 
private education, so that they can pay their school fees (as, for example, in the United Kingdom 
Assisted Places Scheme or the personal contract agreements employed in Portugal). Such cases, 
which are not widespread, will not be analysed in detail. 



Additional note 

United Kingdom (E/W/NI): Figures for maintained schools are not broken down into the various categories of schools 
(county schools, grant-maintained schools, voluntary aided schools, voluntary controlled schools, etc.). The legal status of 
maintained schools was modified with effect from 1 September 1999. Grant-maintained schools no longer exist. 



Figure 2: Enrolment in public and grant-aided private education, 

1997/98 




Source: Eurydice. 
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In Belgium, the grant-aided private sector is very well developed and, in the Flemish Community, 
enrols more than half of all pupils. Pupils attend so-called ‘free’ (libres/freie/vrije) schools which are 
administered by private persons or entities and cannot charge fees ('). Public-sector education is the 
responsibility either of an education ministry (in the French and German-speaking Communities) or the 
ARGO (the Autonomous Council for Community Education, in the Flemish Community) or, 
alternatively, the provinces and municipalities. In the first case, the terms used to describe provision 
are enseignement de la Communaute or Gemeinschaftsunterrichtswesen or Gemeenschapsonderwijs 
(corresponding to 'Community education’) and, in the second, enseignement officiel subventionne or 
Offizielles subventioniertes Unterrichtswesen or Gesubsidieerd officieel onderwijs (equivalent to 
‘subsidized public-sector education’). The expressions pouvoir organisateur, Schultrager, inrichtende 
macht or schoolbestuur are employed to refer to the authority that ‘organizes’, or administers, each 
school, whether this is the (Community) ministry, the ARGO, a province or municipality, or a private 
entity ( 2 ). 

In Ireland, schools are administered by private entities throughout virtually the whole of primary 
education and, to a large extent, in secondary education too. In principle, these schools belong to what 
may conveniently be termed ‘grant-aided private education’. However, they account for by far the 
greater share of educational provision and, as will be seen in due course, they are largely financed by 
the State. The majority of these schools are now run by a board of management which includes 
representatives of the founding body, but also teaching staff and parent representatives. In the 
remainder of this study, these schools will be bracketed with those in the public sector. 

In the Netherlands, schools are run to a very large extent by private entities, comprising the 
administrative boards of the associations or foundations that established them. Public-sector education 
is the responsibility of the municipalities or, more specifically, a special college of local representatives 
or associations of municipalities. The expression bevoegd gezag is used to refer to the authority 
responsible for a school, whether a public or private entity. The duties of the bevoegd gezag are almost 
exactly the same in the public and grant-aided private sectors, while the methods of awarding and 
administering resources in both sectors are identical. The information given here about the Netherlands 
will thus relate systematically to all schools, irrespective of the entity responsible for them. 

In most other countries, education provided by the public authorities is far more widespread than 
provision by entities operating under private law. Thus, in France, only 20% of pupils attend what is 
known as enseignement prive sous contrat (contract-regulated private education) at lower secondary 
level and, at primary level, this figure is 15%. In Denmark, grant-aided private schools enrol around 
12% of pupils. Grant-aided private education in Spain accounts for some 30%. It includes the so-called 
centros concertados, schools operating under private law which are supported by public funds on the 
basis of an agreement reached with the competent educational authorities (the central government or 
Autonomous Communities). In Italy, the (officially recognized) parificate schools, which are partly 
financed by public funds, enrol approximately 10% of pupils. In the other countries, the percentage of 
pupils who attend grant-aided private schools is less than 10%. In Greece and the United Kingdom 
(Scotland), the sector is non-existent. 

In the United Kingdom, England and Wales, the schools are all referred to as maintained schools, 
regardless of whether they were originally set up by private entities or state bodies. Those founded by 
private bodies include voluntary controlled schools which were mainly established by the Church of 
England and voluntary aided schools set up by the Catholic Church or the Church of England. Both 
these categories are ‘voluntarily’ incorporated within the ‘maintained’ sector supported by public 
funding. In Northern Ireland, maintained schools (established largely by the Catholic Church), 
voluntary grammar schools and grant-maintained integrated schools are considered to form part of the 
state sector and are funded by the Department of Education (Northern Ireland) - DE (Nl). 



(') The word ‘free’, or its appropriate linguistic equivalent, is used to refer to the independent or otherwise distinctive nature of 
grant-aided private schools in several other countries - Denmark and France, for example - without implying that the education 
they provide is free of charge. On the contrary, attendance at many establishments in this category entails the payment of 
school fees. 

C) In 1997, in the Flemish Community of Belgium, the term schoolbestuur (school board) was introduced as a synonym of 
inrichtende macht by the government in the new legislation on basisonderwijs (basic education). Under a decree which came 
into force in 2000, most of the responsibilities of the ARGS-haye been transferred to local school bodies in order to introduce a 
structure that will permit greater decentralization of school administration. 
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B. DECISION-MAKING LEVELS 

A variety of different authorities are actively involved in decision-making concerned with the award and 
management of resources. They have often been classified in accordance with geographical areas of 
jurisdiction, in which the administrative landscape is sub-divided into a central level and one or several 
intermediate levels that are generally regional or local. The statistics given by Eurostat, as well as 
other international organizations, make use of this kind of classification which, nevertheless, poses 
certain problems. 

The main one is that such a classification puts on the same footing entities constituting the top level of 
authority in education within certain countries, and decision-making levels that are really intermediate. 
This is because, in the countries concerned, the highest level of educational jurisdiction is normally 
distinct from their national (central or federal) government. In Belgium, the relevant authorities in this 
respect are the linguistic Communities, in Germany, the Lander and, in Spain, the Autonomous 
Communities able to exercise their full powers in education ('). In the United Kingdom, most of the 
responsibilities for education have been devolved to the national authorities in England, Wales, 
Northern Ireland and Scotland. In this study, therefore, the primary distinction will be between top-level 
educational authorities (whether central/national or other bodies), on the one hand, and intermediate 
authorities, on the other. 

Decisions relating to the award and management of school resources have thus been listed in three 
categories: those taken by schools (point B.1); those taken by the central (or top-level) educational 
authorities (point B.2); and those taken at intermediate level (point B.3) - or, in other words, between 
the other two levels. In so far as the administrative sub-divisions generally in force in each country are 
not comparable, detailed identification of the bodies situated at these different levels is now required. 

B.l . The school 

The entities responsible for managing resources in schools are exceptionally varied. The account 
under the present heading identifies them without attempting any immediate assessment of their 
significance in decision-making. 

In some cases, a school head, perhaps assisted by a team of deputies or administrators, takes the 
decisions. In others, this responsibility is assumed by a board, or council, comprising representatives 
of the various main interests concerned, among them teachers, parents and usually, in the case of 
public-sector schools, the local authorities. The position of these boards vis-a-vis the school raises a 
problem of comparison for, if the school head is, as the title suggests, an integral part of the school 
itself, can the same be said of a board whose membership includes representatives external to it? 

Figure 3 shows, for each country, the composition of school management bodies in the case of all 
schools providing compulsory education. In analysing the decentralized aspects of decision-making, 
these various bodies may be considered in the same way since, in terms of geographical jurisdiction, 
they all operate at the most decentralized level. By contrast, where the autonomy of schools is the 
focus of interest, such entities have to be clearly distinguished (for example, in terms of whether they 
are individual persons or bodies representing various interests, which may or may not include those of 
the appropriate public-sector authorities). In general, school heads are members of their school board. 

The relevant administrative body ( pouvoir organisateur, Schultrager , inrichtende macht or 
schoolbestuu/) that runs schools in the grant-aided private sector of education in Belgium is a local- 
level private law entity. In the public sector, it is a public law entity classified at intermediate level (see 
Section 1 , point B.3) or at top level (see Section 1 , point B.2). 



0 The process enabling all the Autonomous Communities to exercise their full powers in education has been completed in 
2000. In 1998/99, six Autonomous Communities out of 17 were still directly managed by the Ministry of Education and Culture. 
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Figure 3: Entities involved in the management of resources at school level in primary and/or 
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Rektor 








Source: Eurydice. 

Additional notes 

Belgium, Ireland and Netherlands: The Figure indicates the management bodies of public-sector and grant-aided private 
schools. 

Netherlands: In the public sector, the bevoegd gezag is usually the executive body of the municipal council (a council 
consisting of the Burgomaster and Aldermen), but the municipal council may appoint an independent public law body to 
which the task of bevoegd gezag is entrusted. In the private sector (the majority of Dutch schools), the bevoegd gezag is not 
appointed by any public authority. 

Sweden: Schools may have a board or a council, but most do not. 
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The position of the bevoegd gezag in the Netherlands under the heading of ‘governing board 
appointed by the public authorities’ calls for more detailed explanation. Besides being the authority 
responsible for a school in law, the bevoegd gezag is formally assigned the task of running it directly. 
However, the school management is nearly always authorized to fulfil this task. In public-sector 
schools, the role of bevoegd gezag is assumed by the municipalities (in cases where they do not 
delegate their tasks to another kind of public-law body). In other countries in which schools are both 
under the authority of and run directly by the municipalities, the latter are not regarded as operating at 
school level, but as intermediate authorities, so that it might seem logical to reconsider the position of 
the bevoegd gezag in the public sector. However, various characteristics peculiar to the Netherlands - 
including the large number of schools administered by private law entities and the fact that the 
mechanisms for the management of resources are identical in both sectors - suggest that the 
municipalities responsible for public-sector schools should be regarded as acting at school level; in the 
same way as the corresponding authorities for private schools, which are private-law administrative 
bodies comprising denominational associations - or, more commonly - foundations. It should further 
be borne in mind that, in the Netherlands, the municipalities also assume the role of an intermediate 
authority in the funding of certain resources for both public-sector and grant-aided private schools. 
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DEFINITION OF THE SCOPE OF THE ANALYSIS 



B.2. Authorities acting at the top level 

An analysis of bodies that intervene at the top level of authority in education, reveals certain disparities 
between countries. In general, block grants intended to cover various services of which education is 
one, are awarded by the ministry of finance, or the interior. Where a subsidy is specifically earmarked 
for education, and allocated to an administrative division of the ministry or to schools, the ministry of 
education is responsible for its award. In some countries, the ministries of social or cultural affairs may 
also be involved. 



Figure 4: Top-level authorities involved in the funding or management of school resources 

IN PRIMARY AND LOWER SECONDARY EDUCATION, 1 997/98 




Top-level authorities for school education 


Central or federal government level 


European Union 


B 


Ministries of the three linguistic Communities 


Ministry of the Budget 


DK 




Ministry of the Interior 


D 


Ministries of the 16 Lander 




EL 




Ministry of Education, Ministry of the Interior, Ministry of 
Finance, Ministry of the Economy 


E (a) 


Governments of the Autonomous Communities 




E(b) 




Ministry of Education 


F 




Ministry of Education, Ministry of the Interior 


IRL 




Ministry of Education 


1 




Ministry of Education, Ministry of the Interior 


L 




Ministry of Education, Ministry of the Interior 


NL 




Ministry of Education, Ministry of the Interior 

CFI (the central agency for school funding, a government 
body) 


A 


Governments of the nine Bundeslander 


Federal Ministry of Education and Cultural Affairs 


P 




Ministry of Education (Financial Management Group)/central 
government 


FIN 




Ministry of Education and Ministry of the Interior 


S 




Ministry for Education and Science, Ministry for Finance 


UK 




DfEE, Welsh Office, DE (Nl), SOEID, Home Office 


EFTA/EEA 


IS 




Ministry of Education, Ministry of Social Affairs 


LI 




Central government 


NO 




Ministry of Education, Research and Church Affairs 


Source: Eurydice. 

Additional notes 

Belgium (B nl): ARGO (the Autonomous Council for Community Education) works directly on behalf of the Flemish 
Community, and is comparable to central or top-level educational authorities. Under a decree which entered into force in 
2000, most of the responsibilities of the ARGO have been transferred to local school bodies in order to introduce a structure 
that will permit greater decentralization of school administration. 

Spain: a) Autonomous Communities able to exercise their full powers in education; b) Autonomous Communities unable to 
exercise their full powers in education. 

Austria: Since the establishment of the last government in March 2000, the Federal Ministry of Education and Cultural 
Affairs is now called the Federal Ministry of Education, Science and Culture. 

United Kingdom: Following devolution in 1999, the Welsh Office is now called the National Assembly for Wales (Education 
department) and the SOEID is now the Scottish Executive Education Department (SEED). 
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B.3. Decision-making bodies at intermediate level 

The position of the top level of authority in education, as well as the lowest level (that of the school), in 
each country, is determinant in classifying the remaining bodies under the heading of ’intermediate 
authorities’. This classification puts two kinds of body on the same footing. They are, respectively, 
local authorities and locally-based administrative divisions, or branches, responsible to the higher 
authority. The distinction between the two is important when considering the centralization or 
decentralization of decision-making. The councils of regional or local authorities are made up of 
elected members, whose action regarding matters within their jurisdiction is entirely independent of 
central government, whereas staff working in the purely administrative entities are appointed by the 
ministry. Figure 5 identifies the various intermediate bodies actively involved in the management and 
award of resources for schools. 

Ministerial administrative divisions are found in most countries that function in accordance with a very 
centralized system, such as France, Italy and Portugal. In France, they are called inspections 
d’academie, in Italy, provveditorati agli studi, and in Portugal, Direcgdes regionais de educagao (DRE). 
The same applies to Spain in the case of the Direcciones provinciates de educacion in those 
Autonomous Communities that do not yet exercise their full powers in education, and remain 
responsible to the ministry. In all these countries, regional or local authorities share decision-making 
powers with the central government and its administrative divisions. They are situated at municipal 
level, but also at other intermediate levels such as the conseil general de departement in France. 

In Germany, the same dichotomy is found within each Land. On the one hand, the management of 
internal educational matters is undertaken by a three-level or two-level structure: the higher 
supervisory authority (the Land ministry) and the intermediate authority (Bezirksregierung/ 
Oberschulamt) or the lower authority (Schulamt): on the other, the local authorities (which, depending 
on the size of the community, may correspond to municipalities, larger districts, or even bigger entities) 
deal in general with matters considered external to education as such, namely the building and 
material operation of schools. 

In Austria, the Landesschulrat is a federal authority located at Land level from the legal standpoint. 
However, it possesses features strongly characteristic of decentralization. The members of its board 
(Kollegium) are appointed by the provincial parliament (Landtag) or by the provincial government, and 
it also shares decision-making powers with the Landesregierung (government of the Land), another 
intermediate body. 

The situation is simpler in the Nordic countries, as well as in Luxembourg and Liechtenstein (primary 
education), in so far as only the local authorities (the municipal councils, as well as, in some cases, 
education committees established by councils) are active at intermediate level. Of course, 
administrative divisions of central government exist in some of these countries, but their sole purpose 
is to carry out various tasks without intervening in the decision-making process. 

In Ireland, the Vocational Education Committees (VECs) of local government authorities act as 
intermediate bodies for the vocational schools and community colleges. 

In the United Kingdom (England, Wales and Scotland), local authorities have powers to raise local 
taxes and are responsible for a broader range of services than education alone. In their capacity as 
Local Education Authorities (LEAs) in England and Wales and education authorities in Scotland, they 
may appoint an education committee consisting not only of elected councillors but also co-opted 
members including representatives of the churches and, in England and Wales, the local community. 
In Northern Ireland, the Education and Library Boards (often known as the ‘Boards’ for short) carry out 
duties similar to those of the LEAs but, unlike the LEAs, they are funded entirely by the DE and have 
no power to raise local taxes. 

Finally, in a further group of countries, there is no intermediate level. This applies to Luxembourg and 
Liechtenstein in the case of secondary schools. 
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DEFINITION OF THE SCOPE OF THE ANALYSIS 



Figure 5: Intermediate authorities involved in decision-making related to the award and 

MANAGEMENT OF SCHOOL RESOURCES IN PRIMARY AND LOWER SECONDARY EDUCATION, 1 997/98 




Administrative divisions of the top-level 

EDUCATIONAL AUTHORITY 


Local or Regional authorities and/or bodies 

CONSISTING OF MEMBERS APPOINTED BY IT 


European Union 


Bfr 




Provinces and municipalities (solely in the case of 
schools administered by them) 


Bnl 




Provinces and municipalities (solely in the case of 
schools administered by them) 

Inrichtende macht of the grant-aided private schools 


DK 




Municipal councils 


D 




Schultrager (municipalities, groups or associations of 
municipalities) 


EL 




Prefectorial authorities 
Municipalities (Dimos and Koinotita) 


E (a) 




Concejaffa de educacion of the municipality 


E (b) 


Direcciones provinciates de educacion 


Concejalfa de educacion of the municipality 


F 


Rectorats, inspections d’academie 


Councils for the departements (known as conseils 
generaux), municipal councils 


IRL 




Vocational Education Committees (VECs) of local 
government authorities (some public-sector schools 
only) 


1 


Provveditorati agli studi 


Consiglio comunale 


L 




Municipal and school councils 


NL 




Gemeente - municipal councils 


A 


Landesschulrate 


Governments of the Lander (Landesregierungen) 
Municipal councils 


P 


Direcgdes regionais de educagao 


Municipal councils 


FIN 




Municipal councils and education committees 


S 




Municipal and district councils and education com- 
mittees 


UK (E/W) 




Local Education Authorities (LEAs) and education 
committees (for most schools) 


UK(NI) 




Education and Library Boards 


UK (SC) 




Local authorities 


EFTA/EEA 


IS 




Local authorities 


LI 




Municipal councils 


NO 




Municipal councils and education committees 


Source : Eurydice. 

Additional notes 

Belgium, Ireland and Netherlands: The Figure indicates the management bodies of public-sector and grant-aided private 
schools. 

Spain: a) Autonomous Communities able to exercise their full powers in education; b) Autonomous Communities unable to 
exercise their full powers in education. 
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GENERAL INTRODUCTION 



C. CATEGORIES OF SCHOOL RESOURCES 



School resources may be grouped in categories that vary from one country to the next. Depending on 
the country concerned, one may distinguish between human and physical resources, or annual 
expenditure and investment over a period longer than a year. In some cases, resources are lumped 
together under a single heading while, in others, they are classified under a large number of different 
items. 

In this study and to facilitate comparison, the various kinds of resources have been placed in five 
categories, namely staff, operational resources, capital expenditure, specific resources, and 
miscellaneous resources not readily included under any of the foregoing headings. These categories 
are, in principle, entirely separate in that a particular resource can be placed under one of them, and 
one alone. 

• The staff category represents all human resources available for use by the school, whether in 
teaching, administration or other duties. 

• The category operational goods and services includes all services (') and supplies written off 
over a year (water, electricity, heating, chalk, photocopies, telephone and maintenance, etc.). 

• Capital goods ensure that schools can make use of a property-based infrastructure and durable 
facilities (buildings and premises, playing fields, furniture, computers, etc.). They include both fixed 
assets (immovables) and movables. 

• Specific resources include the human and physical resources available to some schools solely 
under positive discrimination programmes based on geographical, social, linguistic or other 
considerations (priority education areas, teaching the language of a linguistic minority, special 
programmes to help children whose physical mobility is impaired, etc.). Staff concerned with 
specific programmes thus appear in this category when information about them is separate from 
details regarding other teachers. Otherwise, they are included in the ‘staff’ category. 

• Finally, the miscellaneous category includes resources employed by schools to offer a service 
that is marginal compared to its main educational responsibilities. It might relate to the 
implementation of school transport facilities, school meals or even accommodation for pupils, and 
extramural activities. 

This categorization indicates that, in principle, only resources which enable schools to function 
properly are referred to. However, in some countries, schools include headings in their operational 
budgets that refer to other resources, such as in-service teacher training or the costs of laying off staff. 
These resources are taken into account only in so far as they are part of the management of schools. 
Where responsibility for awarding or managing them is assumed by the State, or another public-law 
entity, they are not considered in the present study. 



0 The contribution of teaching and non-teaching staff is a service they provide to their school, which enables it to ‘function’ and 
whose cost is their salary. This is why the remuneration of teachers in some studies is considered as belonging to the general 
category of ‘operational expenditure’. It is regarded as a category in its own right in this study, in the interests of clarity. 
Operational sen/ices are those offered to a school by third parties (plumbers, gardeners and caretaking staff), who neither have 
an employment contract with it (but to whom work may be contracted out), nor work exclusively for it. 
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SECTION 2 

STATISTICAL INDICATORS 



From the quantitative standpoint, the subject of financing of primary and lower secondary schools may 
be considered from two angles. The first involves considering the overall amounts awarded by the 
public authorities in a macroeconomic perspective, and devising statistical indicators by means of 
which countries can be compared with each other from this point of view. The second involves 
somewhat separate consideration of the different channels via which resources are awarded to 
schools. 

This section reviews a number of statistical indicators developed from the first angle in order to give 
readers a general idea of the amounts at issue, and draw some initial conclusions from the 
comparative analysis to which these indicators give rise. The reference year for which the indicators 
have been prepared is 1 996. 

In addition, they provide information about the results achieved by systems for awarding resources to 
schools, because they describe the scale of the financial flows characteristic of those systems. They 
thus fittingly complement the descriptive features of transfers analysed in this study. 

First of all, an account is required of the methodological framework used to gather the UOE 
(Unesco/OECD/Eurostat) data on the basis of which, in collaboration with Eurostat, these figures have 
been produced. It should be noted that, according to our definitions, staff remuneration should include 
gross salary, contributions to retirement, unemployment benefit and health care, and possible fringe 
benefits. Countries have not taken account of these precise details in exactly same, or in such a 
comprehensive, way. As a result, meaningful comparability of the data may be somewhat 
compromised. 

Given the differing structures of education systems, data corresponding to the distinction between 
levels of education is not readily available in some countries, so that reliable comparisons between 
them are not always possible. In the Nordic countries, primary and lower secondary education are 
provided in the same schools, as indeed are lower and upper secondary education in Belgium, 
Greece, Luxembourg and the United Kingdom. Data has therefore either been arbitrarily broken down 
across the levels of education, or comprises an overestimate, incorporating values whose inclusion 
was not envisaged at the outset. The attention of the reader is drawn to the latter by showing the data 
for the country concerned in a lighter colour, with a note under the Figure indicating the levels to which 
the former applies. 

Furthermore, the number of years covered by the two levels of schooling considered (primary and 
lower secondary) is not the same in all countries. The effect of this may, again, be to distort 
comparability of the data. 

A note will alert readers, wherever necessary, to the shortcomings of each such comparison. It is also 
suggested they should consult the review of statistical tools at the beginning of the study for a 
definition of the concepts (ISCED, PPP/ECU, ‘European value’, etc.) referred to throughout. 



The administrative authorities that manage and award public-sector financial resources to schools may 
themselves be funded by other public authorities which are generally at different administrative levels. 
A distinction should therefore be drawn between intermediate transfers of funds and final transfers to 
recipient schools. The existence of intermediate transfers implies a distinction between the 
administrative level that awards the resources (by making the final transfer to a school) and the level 
that actually pays for it (as the initial source of funds). 



A. SOURCES OF FUNDING FOR SCHOOLS 
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GENERAL INTRODUCTION 



A. 1 . Primary education 

Figure 6 shows the final transfers to primary schools for 1996, differentiating them according to the 
level of administration that manages them. It does not therefore reveal anything about where the funds 
come from originally, whether directly from central government or some other administrative level. The 
emphasis is on the proportion of all resources distributed to schools by the public authorities at 
different levels, and not on the actual amounts. 



Figure 6: Percentage breakdown of public funding to public-sector primary schools 
(ISCED 1) across the administrative levels from which it is finally obtained following 

intermediate transfers, 1996 
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* : The basis for calculation varies; see the following notes 

Source: Eurostat, UOE. 

Additional notes 

Belgium: For statistical purposes, the Communities are regarded as being at regional level. In other sections of the study, 
they are referred to as the top-level authority for education (corresponding to central government level in other countries 
covered by it). Flemish Community only 

Germany: For statistical purposes, the Lander are regarded as being at regional level. In other sections of the study, they 
are referred to as the top-level authority for education (corresponding to central government level in other countries covered 
by it). 

Greece and Luxembourg: Data correspond to ISCED levels 0 and 1. 

Spain: For statistical purposes, the Communities are regarded as being at regional level. In other sections of the study, they 
are referred to as the top-level authority for education (corresponding to central government level in other countries covered 
by it). In 1996, several Autonomous Communities still did not exercise their powers in education and relied on the central 
government for the financing of schools. From 2000 onwards, all the Autonomous Communities will exercise their full 
powers, so that no share of central funding will be directly awarded to schools. 

Netherlands: The local level is represented by the bevoegd gezag which, in public-sector education, is a public law body. In 
other sections of the study, it is considered to be at school level. 

Portugal: Regional and local data not available. Indicating central data alone would be pointless in the present context. 
Iceland: 1996 was a watershed in the process of decentralization. Responsibility for financing teaching staff was transferred 
from the government to the municipalities (in August). This may explain the central government share shown in the Figure. 
From 1997, it fell very considerably. 

Norway: Financial data is not broken down into ISCED levels 1 and 2. 



Figure 6 illustrates clearly the wide range of systems which are adopted in the various countries to 
finance their educational provision and shown in the financial transfer diagrams in Section 3 of the 
General Introduction. The direct financial burden of education is borne very heavily by local entities in 
all the Nordic countries and the United Kingdom. This does not mean that there is no national 
solidarity for financing education in these countries, as these local entities are themselves at least 
partially funded by central government, or a top-level authority for education, which thus redistributes 
money from public funds across the entire country or region concerned. 



In the Flemish Community of Belgium, Germany, Spain and Austria, the regional authorities provide 
the greater share of funding to primary schools, albeit in proportions that vary. The share is very big in 
the Flemish Community of Belgium and Germany, where these authorities alone contribute over three- 
quarters, with the balance financed mainly by local entities. The breakdown is substantially more 
balanced in Spain and Austria, in which the share of the regional authorities varies between 48% and 
60%. The remainder is financed mainly by the central government in Spain and the local authorities in 
Austria. 



In Greece and Ireland, funding of schools is almost exclusively centralized. In Portugal, municipalities 
finance the operational and capital resources of schools offering the first stage of ensino basico , but 
the statistical data is not available. In Italy, regional authorities make no contribution and central 
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STATISTICAL INDICATORS 



government accounts for 80% of the total. 

In France and Luxembourg, funding is fairly evenly balanced between central government and local 

authorities. 

A.2. LOWER SECONDARY EDUCATION 

Lower secondary schools are financed in accordance with much the same procedures as primary 

ones, but four countries are exceptions: 

• France, in which the share of resources provided by the central and regional public authorities is 
considerably greater than in the case of primary education where the contribution of the local level 
is, proportionally, more in evidence; 

• Ireland, in which the government is the only source of funds for primary schools and makes no 
more than a two-thirds contribution to the resources of lower secondary schools, with the 
remaining third paid by the local authorities. This situation is attributable to the many different 
kinds of schools at this level. While most of them are grant-aided private institutions directly 
financed by the government, a certain number are public-sector institutions financed by the VEC of 
the local authority concerned; 

• Luxembourg, in which the local level is no longer involved in the financing of secondary education; 

• Austria, in which the relative contribution of the Lander has fallen as that of the federal 
government has increased. 



Figure 7: Proportional breakdown of public funding to public-sector lower secondary 

SCHOOLS (ISCED 2) ACROSS THE ADMINISTRATIVE LEVELS FROM WHICH IT IS FINALLY OBTAINED 
FOLLOWING INTERMEDIATE TRANSFERS, 1996 
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Source: Eurostat, UOE. 



* : The basis for calculation varies; see the following notes 



Additional notes 

Belgium: For statistical purposes, the Communities are regarded as being at regional level. In other sections of the study, 
they are referred to as the top-level authority for education (corresponding to central government level in other countries 
covered by it). Flemish Community only 

Belgium, Greece, Luxembourg and United Kingdom: Data correspond to ISCED levels 2 and 3. 

Germany: For statistical purposes, the Lander are regarded as being at regional level. In other sections of the study, they 
are referred to as the top-level authority for education (corresponding to central government level in other countries covered 
by it). 

Spain: For statistical purposes, the Communities are regarded as being at regional level. In other sections of the study, they 
are referred to as the top-level authority for education (corresponding to central government level in other countries covered 
by it). In 1996, several Autonomous Communities still did not exercise their powers in education and relied on the central 
government for the financing of schools. From 2000 onwards, all the Autonomous Communities will exercise their full 
powers, so that no share of central funding will be directly awarded to schools. 

Netherlands: The local level is represented by the bevoegd gezag which, in public-sector education, is a public law body. In 
other sections of the study, it is considered to be at school level. 

Portugal: Regional and local data not available. Indicating central data alone would be pointless in the present context. 
Iceland: 1996 was a watershed in the process of decentralization. Responsibility for financing teaching staff was transferred 
from the government to the municipalities (in August). This may explain the central government share shown in the Figure. 
From 1997, it fell very considerably. 

Norway; Financial data are not broken down into ISCED levels 1 and 2 (see these data in Figure 6). 
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GENERAL INTRODUCTION 



B. BREAKDOWN OF PUBLIC FUNDING BY PRIMARY AND 
LOWER SECONDARY LEVELS 



The various levels of education correspond to particular needs, as pupils require resources in keeping 
with their ongoing development. Some people believe that the resources needed to educate pupils 
increase as they grow older and that, as a result, schools offering education at a higher level should 
get relatively more funding. Others claim that children require greater attention than adolescents and 
that they should therefore be taught in smaller classes than older pupils. 

Figures 8 and 9 are not meant to point to a firm conclusion on this matter either way. Instead, they 
simply illustrate the situation as it exists in the various countries, thus reflecting the implicit response of 
their systems faced with the foregoing alternatives. They thus indicate the relative scale of average 
public funding corresponding to one year of lower secondary education, as compared to the average 
public funding for one year of primary education. The average cost of one year of primary education 
has been fixed at a standard value of 100 for all countries. Average public funding of a year of lower 
secondary education in accordance with the same scale is shown in Figures 8 and 9 for the public and 
grant-aided private sectors respectively. A value of 200 corresponds to average funding for a ‘notional’ 
year of lower secondary education that is twice as much as in the case of primary education. 
Conversely, a value of 50 implies average funding for lower secondary education which is only half as 
much as in the case of primary education. 

The correct interpretation of these figures calls for a warning, as the data may be conditioned by the 
educational structure of the countries concerned. Education systems may be viewed in terms of two 
main models, depending on whether compulsory education is divided into primary and lower 
secondary levels or provided within a single structure. In the Nordic countries, the entire period of 
compulsory education occurs within a single stage lasting nine (or ten) years. It is not generally 
possible to allocate funding to some years rather than others. A statistical distinction between ISCED 1 
and ISCED 2 levels may be ‘artificially’ determined by the countries concerned using a ‘rule of three’ 
calculation to give values which are inevitably very similar for the two levels. 

B.l . Public education 

Figure 8 illustrates that in general, in the public sector, the majority of countries earmark more 
resources for lower secondary schools than for primary schools. This difference is very marked in the 
case of Belgium, Greece, France, Ireland and Italy. It is relatively less so in Denmark, Germany, 
Austria and Portugal. 

By contrast, in Luxembourg and the Netherlands, the resources allocated to primary education are 
slightly greater than in the case of lower secondary education. The other countries tend to reflect an 
even breakdown of resources across the two levels. In the Netherlands, this finding may be attributed 
to the existence of a grant-aided private sector which is more fully developed at secondary level than 
at primary level. The total resources awarded to public-sector schools are therefore greater at primary 
level. 

In addition, information relating to the United Kingdom in Figure 8 calls for comment. Data for ISCED 2 
also includes the statistics for ISCED 3, which means that the notional period used for the calculation 
is extended to seven years (see the explanatory note to Figure 8). However, as compulsory education 
does not cover the whole of secondary schooling, the enrolment rate in the final years is lower than in 
the initial ones. On average, secondary education is estimated to last for a period closer to five or six 
years. If this period is substituted for the notional period of secondary schooling, primary education 
appears to be financed to a lesser extent than the latter. Figure 10 clarifies this more fully. 

On taking these factors into account, it may be concluded that lower secondary schools generally 
receive more funding than primary schools. 
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Figure 8: Average funding of a notional year of study in lower secondary education 
(ISCED 2) AS COMPARED TO PRIMARY EDUCATION (ISCED 1 ) IN THE PUBLIC SECTOR, 1 996 
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* : The basis for calculation varies; see the following notes 

Source: Eurydice, on the basis of UOE data. 



Additional notes 

Belgium: Flemish Community only. Data for secondary education corresponds to ISCED levels 2 and 3. 

Greece and Luxembourg: Data on primary education corresponds to ISCED levels 0 and 1 and data on lower secondary 
education to ISCED levels 2 and 3. 

Spain: A substantial proportion of the ISCED level 2 data are in actual fact included in the statistics relating to ISCED level 3, 
and have not, therefore, been taken into account for the purposes of this Figure. 

Ireland: Most schools are grant-aided private institutions, but are classified as public-sector schools in statistical data. 
Netherlands: Public-sector schools are in the minority. 

Portugal: Expenditure by regional and local authorities is not included. 

United Kingdom: Data on lower secondary education corresponds to ISCED levels 2 and 3. Primary education does not last 
the same number of years throughout the United Kingdom. It lasts for six years in England and Wales, and seven in Scotland 
and Northern Ireland. However, the values in the table have assumed that six years is the norm everywhere and, similarly, 
that it is seven for ISCED levels 2 and 3 combined. 

Iceland: The single continuous structure precludes any distinction between ISCED levels 0, 1 and 2. It has been 
hypothetically assumed that ISCED 0 comprises one of the ten years of study in the single structure, ISCED 1 six years, and 
ISCED 2, three years. The data for each level has then been broken down in the same proportion as the corresponding 
number of years. The columns constructed on this basis result in the same financing for each year for each of the levels. 
Norway: Financial data is not broken down into ISCED levels 1 and 2, with the result that appropriate statistics are not 
available. 

Explanatory Note 

Calculation of the data is in two stages. 

First of all, the average public funding corresponding to a year of study in primary and lower secondary education, 
respectively, is determined. This is done by dividing the total public expenditure allocated to each of these levels of education 
by the number of years that each lasts. The table below gives this number for all the countries concerned. 
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In countries for which the data corresponds to several ISCED levels, the number of years associated with each of those 
levels is included. 



Secondly, average funding for a year of lower secondary education is divided by the corresponding funding for a year of 
primary education. The quotient so obtained is multiplied by 100 to give an index to base 100. 

The Figure thus enables a cross-country comparison of the relation between the funding of primary and lower secondary 
education, respectively. 



Several reasons given below provide a possible explanation for this. Some of them concern the way 
education is administered and their impact, which merits closer study, no doubt varies from one 
country to the next: 



• teacher/pupil ratios are higher in secondary education, given that its provision is subject based, 
pupils can choose an increasing number of subjects as they progress through school and the 
weekly classroom workload of teachers is less than in primary education; 



• teachers in secondary education are paid more than those in primary education in some countries; 

• secondary education provides lessons in subjects requiring special and more costly facilities (such 
as science laboratories, technological equipment and language learning centres, etc.). 
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B.2. Grant-aided private education 

The analysis under the previous heading dealt solely with public-sector education. Although the study 
is not really concerned with grant-aided private education except in the case of three countries (see 
Section 1, point A.2), it is of interest to consider the breakdown of public resources between the levels 
of primary and lower secondary education in the countries in which a grant-aided private sector exists. 
The relevant data is given in Figure 9. 

It should be immediately pointed out that this section does not allow for reliable comparisons between 
various educational sectors (such as public and grant-aided private) or, in other words, between 
Figures 8 and 9, since this would require data on the number of pupils concerned, which is not 
available to us. 



Figure 9: Average public funding of a notional year of study in lower secondary education 

(ISCED 2) AS COMPARED TO PRIMARY EDUCATION (ISCED 1 ) IN THE GRANT-AIDED PRIVATE SECTOR, 

1996 




Additional notes 

Belgium: Flemish Community only. The ISCED 2 level includes ISCED 3 data. 

Spain: A substantial proportion of the ISCED level 2 data are in actual fact included in the statistics relating to ISCED level 3, 
and have not, therefore, been taken into account for the purposes of this Figure. 

Ireland: Most schools are grant-aided private institutions, but are classified as public-sector schools in statistical data. See 
Figure 8. 

Italy: Private-sector lower secondary education is not grant aided. As the amounts of funding for primary and lower 
secondary levels are non-existent, it is not technically possible to calculate a value corresponding to this variable. 
Luxembourg and Iceland: Data corresponding to ISCED levels 0, 1, 2 and 3 are all grouped together in the case of grant- 
aided private education. It is therefore not technically possible to calculate a value corresponding to this variable. 

Portugal: Expenditure by regional and local authorities is not included. 

United Kingdom: There are no grant-aided private schools at primary level. It is therefore not technically possible to 
calculate a value corresponding to this variable. 

Explanatory Note 

Calculation of the data is in two stages. 



First of all, the average public funding corresponding to a year of study in primary and lower secondary education, 
respectively, is determined. This is done by dividing the total public expenditure allocated to each of these levels of education 
by the number of years that each lasts. The table below gives this number for all the countries concerned. 
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In countries for which the data corresponds to several ISCED levels, the number of years associated with each of those 
levels is included. 



Secondly, average funding for a year of lower secondary education is divided by the corresponding funding for a year of 
primary education. The quotient so obtained is multiplied by 100 to give an index to base 100. 

The Figure thus enables a cross-country comparison of the relation between the funding of primary and lower secondary 
education, respectively. 
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The situation in grant-aided private education is more contrasted than in the public-sector mainly 
because, in the former, schools are less uniformly distributed between the two educational levels. In 
the Flemish Community of Belgium, Denmark, Germany, France, the Netherlands, Austria, Portugal 
and Finland, in which grant-aided private schools exist at both levels, lower secondary education 
accounts for the greater share of public money awarded to them. 

Thus Figure 9 confirms that the grant-aided private sector in the Netherlands is more fully developed 
in lower secondary education than at primary level. If the data for the public and grant-aided private 
sectors is aggregated and due regard is paid to the fact that the same rules govern funding in both 
sectors, lower secondary education is found to receive much more funding than primary education. 

In Sweden, schools at primary level receive a greater share of the public resources awarded to grant- 
aided private education than do those at lower secondary level. 

This data should not obscure the fact that enrolment in grant-aided private schools as a proportion of 
total pupil enrolment varies considerably from one country to the next. These schools account for over 
half of all pupils in the Flemish Community of Belgium and the Netherlands, under 10% in Germany, 
Luxembourg, Austria, Portugal, Finland and Sweden and between 10 and 30% in Denmark, Spain and 
France (see Figure 2). 



C. EXPENDITURE PER PUPIL 



The differences observed under Section 2, point B may be partially attributable to the number of pupils 
enrolled in schools at the two levels of education concerned. The data is viewed from a better 
perspective if the important variable of expenditure per pupil and by level of education in public-sector 
schools is taken into account after calculating it in both cases. 

It should be noted that, in contrast to the procedures adopted for Figures 8 and 9, the total expenditure 
of schools is considered or, in other words, all resources that have been used by them, whether they 
have been obtained from public or private sources. Privately procured funds may thus theoretically 
give rise to differences in comparison with data in the previous Figures (which relate solely to 
allocations from the public authorities). However, it is known that their amounts are relatively modest 
compared to the scale of public funding (see Chapter 5). 

As can be seen from Figure 10, all countries award more financial resources per pupil to lower 
secondary schools than primary ones. While Denmark, Finland and Sweden appear to be exceptions, 
it should be borne in mind that the results obtained for them may be attributable to the methodological 
problems that arise when the resources for schools belonging to a single continuous structure are 
broken down to correspond to two separate levels of education. France, Luxembourg and, to a lesser 
extent, Germany, Ireland and Italy are characterized by major differences in the average resources per 
pupil at the two levels, which in each case are greater for lower secondary education. The Flemish 
Community of Belgium and the United Kingdom conform to a similar pattern, although the fact that the 
data includes pupils at ISCED level 3 forestalls any firm conclusion regarding lower secondary 
education in its own right. It should be noted that, in absolute terms, Figure 8 shows that Luxembourg 
awards more resources to primary than secondary education but, in contrast to Figure 10, the data 
does not take account of the fact that there are one-and-a-half times more pupils in the former than in 
secondary education. 

From Figure 10 is obtained the table which follows it (Figure 11) showing that, in general, the EU 
countries which award a sum per pupil that is higher than the ‘European value’ for public-sector 
primary schools also award an amount higher than the ‘European value’ for lower secondary schools. 
Conversely, countries that award a sum (per pupil) that is lower than the ‘European value’ for primary 
schools also do so in the case of lower secondary schools. Exceptions to this rule are France and 
Luxembourg, which finance lower secondary education to a much greater extent than primary 
education. 
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Figure 10: Expenditure per pupil in public-sector primary and lower secondary schools 
(ISCED 1 AND 2), IN THOUSANDS OF PPP/ECU, 1996 



PPP/ECU (x 1 000) PPP/ECU (x 1 000) 




Source: Eurostat, UOE. 



* : The basis for calculation varies; see the following notes 



Additional notes 

Belgium: Flemish Community only. Data for secondary education correspond to ISCED levels 2 and 3. 

Greece and Luxembourg: Data for primary education correspond to ISCED levels 0 and 1 and, for lower secondary 
education, ISCED levels 2 and 3. 

Spain: A substantial proportion of the ISCED level 2 data are in actual fact included in the statistics relating to ISCED level 3, 
and have not, therefore, been taken into account for the purposes of this Figure. 

Ireland: Most schools are grant-aided private institutions, but classified as public-sector schools in statistical data. 
Netherlands: Public-sector schools are in the minority but, as the Law of 1917 prohibits any difference in treatment between 
the two sectors, they may be regarded as representative of ail schools. 

United Kingdom: Data on lower secondary education correspond to ISCED levels 2 and 3. 

Iceland: Data correspond to ISCED levels 0,1,2 and 3. 

Norway: Financial data are not broken down into ISCED levels 1 and 2. 

Explanatory note 

The Figure shows, for both primary (ISCED 1) and lower secondary (ISCED 2) education, the result of dividing the total 
amount of resources awarded by the State (regardless of the administrative level concerned) to public-sector schools, by the 
number of pupils attending them. 

Data expressed in national currencies have been converted using purchasing power parity indices. 



Figure 1 1 : Expenditure per pupil in public-sector primary and lower secondary schools: 

BREAKDOWN OF COUNTRIES IN ACCORDANCE WITH THEIR RELATION TO THE 'EUROPEAN VALUE’, 1996 
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Additional notes 

Denmark, Finland and Sweden: The Nordic countries for which data is available are shown in brackets because its 
breakdown between primary and lower secondary education is subject to reservations as already explained. However, these 
reservations are not enough to justify the withdrawal of the three countries from the Figure. 

Spain: A substantial proportion of the ISCED level 2 data are in actual fact included in the statistics relating to ISCED level 3, 
and have not, therefore, been taken into account for the purposes of this Figure. 

Iceland, Liechtenstein and Norway: Data incomplete or not available. 

It should be emphasized that Figure 11 does not take account of the extent to which countries differ 
from the ‘European value’. Two countries stand out in this respect, namely Austria whose values are 
very high, and Greece for which they are unusually low. 
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D. PUBLIC FUNDING FOR COMPULSORY EDUCATION 

AS A SHARE OF GDP 



The indicator given in Figure 12 shows the share of GDP earmarked for the public funding of 
compulsory education. It is obtained by adding up data for primary and lower secondary schools in 
both the public and grant-aided private sectors. By aggregating the resources made available to 
primary and lower secondary schools, variations in the total number of years for both levels of 
education in the different countries may be reduced. This also makes it easier to take account of the 
particular characteristics of countries that have opted for a single continuous structure. 



Figure 12: Public funding of public-sector and grant-aided private schools in primary and 

LOWER SECONDARY EDUCATION, AS A SHARE OF GDP, 1 996 




* :The basis for calculation varies; see the following notes 

Source: Eurostat, UOE. 



Additional notes 

EU relates to the following 12 countries: Denmark, Germany, Spain, France, Ireland, Italy, Netherlands, Austria, Portugal, 
Finland, Sweden and the United Kingdom. These countries alone are included so that the information shown in each of the 
Figures 12-16 can be measured against the same benchmark. 

Belgium: Flemish Community only. The Figure includes data for ISCED level 3. The definition of GDP does not correspond 
exactly to the area in which education is provided. It may therefore be underestimated and result in an overestimation of the 
ratio. 

Greece and Luxembourg: Data corresponding to ISCED levels 0 and 3 are also included. 

Spain: A substantial proportion of the ISCED level 2 data are in actual fact included in the statistics relating to ISCED level 3, 
and have not, therefore, been taken into account for the purposes of this Figure. 

Italy, Luxembourg and Norway: Grant-aided private schools are not included. 

Portugal: Expenditure by regional and local authorities is not included. 

United Kingdom: Data corresponding to ISCED level 3 is included. 

Iceland: The figure contains the data from ISCED levels 0 and 3 for grant-aided private schools. 

Explanatory note 

The Figure shows the total amount of resources awarded by the State (regardless of the administrative level concerned) to 
schools, as a percentage of Gross Domestic Product. All public-sector and grant-aided private schools in primary and lower 
secondary education are taken into account. 

The ‘European value’ (calculated for 12 EU countries) shows that if the countries of the EU formed a 
big single entity, 2.4% of its GDP would be earmarked for financing primary and lower secondary 
schools. In Spain, some of the resources earmarked for lower secondary education are grouped 
together with those relating to ISCED level 3 institutions, which are not shown here. As a result, the 
values have been underestimated. 

However, this value varies considerably so that its highest level is twice as great as its lowest. 

Luxembourg and, to a lesser extent, the Flemish Community of Belgium, Denmark, France, Austria, 
Portugal, Finland, Sweden and the United Kingdom are the countries which, relatively speaking, 
earmark most resources for compulsory education. As regards the Flemish Community of Belgium, 
Luxembourg and the United Kingdom, at least a partial explanation of this is the fact that the data 
include upper secondary education (ISCED 3) and, in the case of Luxembourg, pre-primary education 
(ISCED 0). 
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Analysing the source of these differences involves dividing this ratio into three elements using the 
following mathematical formula: 



L = 



Public financing of schools 
GDP 



= A-/,./, 



with I, = 



L = 



L = 



Public financing of schools 



Total budget for education 
Total budget for education 



Total public expenditure 

Total public expenditure 
GDP 



The greater the three constituent ratios, /„ l 2 and / 3 , the greater the ratio ‘Public financing of 
schools/GDP’ (/ 0 ) will be. 

/, is the share of public funding of primary and lower secondary schools in the total public-sector 
education budget. The more a country earmarks a major share of its education budget for these 
schools, the greater will be the proportion of funding for them in its GDP. 

/ 2 is the total public-sector budget earmarked for educational expenditure. 

Finally, / 3 stands for all state expenditure as a proportion of GDP (the total value of all goods and 
services produced domestically by a country in all economic sectors combined). 

The greater the share of financing of primary and lower secondary schools in the total state budget for 
education, and/or the greater the proportion of this budget in entire state expenditure, and/or the 
greater the share of the latter in the whole domestic economy, the greater will be the ratio of public- 
sector financing of schools to GDP. 

Figures 13, 14 and 15 show the values of the ratios l 2 and / 3 , respectively. Figure 16 summarizes 
them to give a rounded explanation of the factors underlying the differences observed in Figure 12. 

If the 12 EU countries for which data are available for the indicators /,, l 2 and l 3 comprised a big 
national entity, almost half (45.9%) the financial resources earmarked for education would be for 
primary and lower secondary schools. 

The inclusion of ISCED 3 data in the statistics for the Flemish Community of Belgium, Greece, 
Luxembourg and the United Kingdom has artificially increased their ratio, and is at least a partial 
reason for its high value. In Spain, on the other hand, some of the resources earmarked for lower 
secondary education are grouped together with those relating to ISCED level 3 institutions, which are 
not shown here. As a result, the values have been underestimated. 

The ratio of over 90% for Luxembourg is very high indeed. A further reason for this is the fact that the 
financing of higher education there is on a relatively smaller scale than elsewhere (only first-year 
university higher education was provided in 1996, after which those wishing to continue their studies 
had to go abroad). Other levels of education thus account for a relatively much greater share of 
resources than in the remaining countries. 

At the other extreme, Denmark only allocates a third of its public-sector resources for education to 
primary and lower secondary schools. 
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Figure 13: Public financing of primary and lower secondary public-sector and grant-aided 

PRIVATE SCHOOLS, AS A SHARE OF THE TOTAL BUDGET FOR EDUCATION, 1 996 




* : The basis for calculation varies; see the following notes 

Source: Eurostat, UOE. 



Additional notes 

EU relates to the following 12 countries: Denmark, Germany, Spain, France, Ireland, Italy, Netherlands, Austria, Portugal, 
Finland, Sweden and the United Kingdom. These countries alone are included so that the information shown in each of the 
Figures 12-16 can be measured against the same benchmark. 

Belgium: Flemish Community only. The Figure includes ISCED 3 data. 

Greece and Luxembourg: Data corresponding to ISCED levels 0 and 3 are also included. 

Spain: A substantial proportion of the ISCED level 2 data are in actual fact included in the statistics relating to ISCED level 3, 
and have not, therefore, been taken into account for the purposes of this Figure. 

Italy and Luxembourg: Grant-aided private schools are not included. 

Portugal: Expenditure by regional and local authorities is not included. 

United Kingdom: Data corresponding to ISCED level 3 are included. 

Iceland: The figure contains the data from ISCED levels 0 and 3 for grant-aided private schools. 

Explanatory note 

The Figure shows the total amount of state resources awarded (at all administrative levels) to schools, expressed as a 
percentage of all national public expenditure on education (also at all administrative levels). All public-sector and grant-aided 
private schools in primary and lower secondary education are taken into consideration. 



Figure 14: Education budgets 

AS A SHARE OF TOTAL PUBLIC EXPENDITURE, 1 996 




Source: Eurostat, UOE. 



Additional notes 

EU relates to the following 12 countries: Denmark, Germany, Spain, France, Ireland, Italy, Netherlands, Austria, Portugal, 
Finland, Sweden and the United Kingdom. 

Portugal: Expenditure by regional and local authorities is not included. 

Iceland: Data for total public expenditure submitted directly by the country. 

Explanatory note 

The Figure shows total state expenditure (at all administrative levels) on education as a percentage of entire national public 
expenditure (covering all sectors and at all administrative levels). 

Two main groups of countries are evident from Figure 14. The first comprises those in which the ratio 
of public expenditure on education to total public expenditure is close to the ‘European value’, at 10- 
12%, as in Germany, Spain, France, Italy and the Netherlands. 
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The second, consisting of those which earmark over an eighth of their total public expenditure on 
education (12-15%), includes Denmark, Ireland, Portugal, Finland, Sweden, the United Kingdom and 
Iceland. 



Figure 15: Total public expenditure 
AS A SHARE OF GDP, 1 996 




Source: Eurostat, UOE. 
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Additional notes 

EU relates to the following 12 countries: Denmark, Germany, Spain, France, Ireland, Italy, Netherlands, Austria, Portugal, 
Finland, Sweden and the United Kingdom. 

Iceland: Data for total public expenditure submitted directly by the country. 

Explanatory note 

The Figure gives the total amount of state expenditure (on all sectors and at all administrative levels) as a percentage of 
GDP. 



The scale of involvement by the public authorities within the European economy is quite considerable, 
amounting to more than 47% of GDP for the hypothetical single European entity of 12 countries. 
However, this value varies from one country to the next, depending on general political strategies 
regarding state intervention. The tradition in the Nordic countries is one of tremendous involvement by 
the public authorities. In Denmark, Finland and Sweden, the State (at all administrative levels) spends 
over 55% of GDP. In Spain, Ireland, Portugal, the United Kingdom and Iceland state involvement in 
economic activity is much less marked. 



Figure 16 presents the information in Figures 13, 14 and 15 in such a way as to explain the differences 
between countries in the ratio ‘Public financing of primary and lower secondary schools /GDP’. 

Public financing of primary and lower secondary schools as a share of GDP in Denmark, Austria, 
Finland, Sweden and, to a lesser extent, France, is above the ‘European value’. This is because the 
public authorities intervene in the national economy more than in other countries, while education 
there accounts for a greater-than-average share of total state expenditure. The financing of schools 
providing compulsory education compared to the total public funding of education (at all administrative 
levels) is less than the corresponding value for the whole of the EU, but not to the point that it offsets 
the effect of the first two ratios. 



Because, in the case of Germany, all the constituent ratios are slightly lower than the ‘European 
value’, the ratio ‘Public financing of primary and lower secondary schools/GDP’ is also less than the 
‘European value’. 

In Spain, Ireland and Iceland, public financing of schools providing compulsory education as a share of 
GDP is lower than the ‘European value’. This is because of lesser state involvement in the economy, 
and the very minor share of all public expenditure on education accounted for by the funding of these 
schools. Expenditure on education as a share of all public expenditure is greater than elsewhere in the 
European Union, but not enough to offset the negative effect of the first two constituent ratios. 

In Italy (where only public-sector schools are included in the data) and the Netherlands, the financing 
of primary and lower secondary schools as a share of the budget for education is lower than the 
‘European value’. While in both countries the state budget as a share of GDP is slightly higher than the 
‘European value’, the proportion of that budget attributable to educational expenditure is significantly 
less than the corresponding EU share. As a result, the ratio ‘Public financing of primary and lower 
secondary schools/GDP’ is lower than the ‘European value’. 
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In Portugal and the United Kingdom, the constituent ratios and / 2 are much higher than the 
‘European value’, whereas / 3 , the total state budget as a proportion of GDP is lower than it. However, 
this latter ratio is not so low as to offset the positive impact of the first two. The share of GDP 
earmarked for the financing of primary and lower secondary schools is thus higher than the ‘European 
value’. 



Figure 1 6: Summary histogram of relative differences with respect to the ‘European value’ 

OF THE RATIOS / 0 , l v l 2 AND / 3 OBTAINED BY BREAKING DOWN THE RATIO OF 
‘PUBLIC FINANCING OF PRIMARY AND LOWER SECONDARY SCHOOLS (ISCED t AND 2)/GDP’, 1996 




Additional notes 

The ‘European value’ relates to the following 12 countries: Denmark, Germany, Spain, France, Ireland, Italy, Netherlands, 
Austria, Portugal, Finland, Sweden and the United Kingdom. 

Belgium and United Kingdom: The Figure includes data corresponding to ISCED level 3. 

Greece and Luxembourg: Data corresponding to ISCED levels 0 and 3 are also included. 

Spain: A substantial proportion of the ISCED level 2 data are in actual fact included in the statistics relating to ISCED level 3, 
and have not, therefore, been taken into account for the purposes of this Figure. 

Italy, Luxembourg and Norway: Grant-aided private schools are not included. 

Portugal: Expenditure by regional and local authorities is not included. 

Iceland: The figure contains the data from ISCED levels 0 and 3 for grant-aided private schools. Data for total public 
expenditure are submitted directly by the country. 

Explanatory note 

For each of the ratios in Figures 12, 13, 14 and 15, the value shown is obtained from the difference between the ratio for the 
country considered and the ‘European value’ corresponding to the same ratio. This difference is, in each case, then divided 
by the ‘European value’ so that variations between countries are all expressed in relation to it. 
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E. FUNDING OF COMPULSORY EDUCATION AND THE 

SCHOOL POPULATION 



One consideration with a bearing on the resources needed to finance schools is the total number of 
pupils who attend them. Figure 17 relates public funding for primary and lower secondary education as 
a share of GDP (already shown in Figure 12) to the number of pupils, as a proportion of the total 
population, enrolled at these two levels of education. 



Figure 17: Relation between the share in GDP of public funding earmarked for primary and 

LOWER SECONDARY SCHOOLS (ISCED 1 AND 2), AND THE NUMBER OF PUPILS WHO ATTEND THEM 
EXPRESSED AS A PROPORTION OF THE TOTAL POPULATION, 1 996 
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*: The basis for calculation varies; see the following notes 



Source: Eurostat, UOE. 

Additionol notes 

EU relates to the following 11 countries: Denmark, Germany, Spain, France, Ireland, Italy, Netherlands, Austria, Portugal, 
Finland and Sweden. 

Belgium, Greece, Luxembourg, United Kingdom and Iceland: Because the data available include elements 
corresponding to ISCED level 3 and, in the case of some countries, ISCED level 0, it is not included in this Figure. 

Spain: A substantial proportion of the ISCED level 2 data are in actual fact included in the statistics relating to ISCED level 3. 
They are not, therefore, shown in this Figure. 

Italy and Norway: Grant-aided private schools are not included. 

Explanatory note 

The position of the points in the Figure is determined by the value of two ratios for a particular country. 

Their position on the horizontal x-axis represents the percentage proportion of the total population enrolled in primary or 
lower secondary education. On the vertical y-axis, it represents the percentage proportion of GDP earmarked for the 
financing of primary and lower secondary schools (already illustrated in Figure 12). 



The younger the population of a country, all other things being equal, the greater the effort it will have 
to invest in funding its schools and the greater, therefore, will be the share of its GDP earmarked for 
this funding. 
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The closer a country is to the right of the graph, the greater is the proportion of primary and lower 
secondary school pupils in its total population (and, with it, arguably, the greater the need for financing 
the schools concerned). The further a country is to the top of the graph, the greater is the share of its 
GDP earmarked for the public financing of its primary and lower secondary schools. 

Thus a country at the top and to the left of the diagram would be one which, despite a relatively small 
school population, allocated substantial public subsidies to its schools. One at the bottom and to the 
right would have a relatively big pupil population but spend relatively little on its schools. 

In fact, roughly speaking, most of the countries are spread around a diagonal that climbs from left to 
right. 

The reason why Italy earmarks a relatively smaller share of GDP to its primary and lower secondary 
schools now becomes clearer - its school population is, in each case, also relatively smaller than 
elsewhere. Conversely, Sweden is the country which, proportionally, earmarks the most resources to 
primary and lower secondary education, with its school population, at those two levels, close to the 
‘European value’. 

An exception is Ireland, which has the highest numbers of pupils, but earmarks school resources for 
them that are much lower than the ‘European value’. 



F. PUBLIC FINANCIAL RESOURCES FOR SCHOOLS 
PROVIDING COMPULSORY EDUCATION 



The ratio ‘Public financing of schools for compulsory education/GDP’ may be broken down in 
accordance with the following formula: 

Public financing of schools Public financing of schools Total budget for education 

= " X 1 1 

GDP Total budget for education GDP 



Figure 18 shows the two constituent variables in a single diagram. The first ratio is on the horizontal x- 
axis, and the second, on the y-axis. The countries are situated with respect to each of these two ratios. 

Since the ratio ‘Public financing of schools/GDP’, is the product of the ratios on the two axes, all 
combinations of the two constituent ratios which give the same values for the main ratio correspond to 
the branch of an equilateral hyperbola. Seven such branches corresponding to ‘Public financing of 
schools/GDP’ at values of 1.5, 2, 2.5, 3, 3.5, 4 and 4.5% have been shown in Figure 18. They, in turn, 
form a scale on which the various countries can be placed for comparative purposes. 

On this basis, Sweden has a ratio ‘Public financing of schools/GDP’ which is greater than 3%. It is 
clear that this is because of a relatively high value for the ratio ‘Public financing of schools/total budget 
for education’ combined with a ratio Total budget for education/GDP’ which is a little less than the 
‘European value’. 

Likewise, although Denmark, France, Austria, Portugal and Finland display fairly similar values 
(between 2.6% and 2.9%) for the ratio ‘Public financing of primary and lower secondary schools/GDP’ 
(they are at the same height on the scale plotted by the branches of an equilateral hyperbola), these 
values have different explanations. In the case of Denmark, the exceptionally high proportion of its 
GDP attributable to the education budget offsets the modest share of public resources for education, 
which are earmarked for primary and lower secondary schooling. In Finland, the situation is fairly 
similar to that of Denmark, but far less accentuated. Finland earmarks a relatively modest share of its 
education budget for primary and lower secondary education, although the former itself accounts for a 
relatively high proportion of the resources produced annually by the domestic economy. The opposite 
applies to Portugal where the total budget for education does not represent a major share of GDP, but 
includes a substantial proportion of resources allocated to primary and lower secondary schools. 
France and Austria stand between these extremes. 

Germany, Ireland, Italy, the Netherlands and Iceland display relatively similar trends standing quite 
close to the European value for both x and y vari^bjps. 
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Figure 1 8 : Relation between the public financing of primary and lower secondary education 

(ISCED 1 AND 2) AS A SHARE OF THE TOTAL BUDGET FOR EDUCATION, AND THE TOTAL FINANCING OF 

EDUCATION AS A SHARE OF GDP, 1 996 
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*: The basis for calculation varies; see the following notes 



Source: Eurostat, UOE. 

Additional notes 

EU relates to the following 11 countries: Denmark, Germany, Spain, France, Ireland, Italy, Netherlands, Austria, Portugal, 
Finland, Sweden. 

Belgium, Greece, Luxembourg and the United Kingdom: Because the data available includes elements corresponding to 
ISCED level 3 and, in the case of some countries, ISCED level 0, it is not included in this Figure. 

Spain: A substantial proportion of the ISCED level 2 data are in actual fact included in the statistics relating to ISCED level 3. 
They are not, therefore, shown in this Figure. 

Italy and Iceland: Grant-aided private schools are not included. 

Explanatory note 

The position of the points in the diagram is determined by the value of the two ratios for the country concerned. 

Their position on the horizontal x-axis represents the percentage proportion of the financing of primary and lower secondary 
schools in the total budget for education (information already specifically illustrated in Figure 13). On the vertical y-axis, it 
represents the percentage proportion of GDP earmarked for the public financing of education. 

These two variables are both interchangeable and complementary. 

They are interchangeable in the sense that one with a high value may compensate for the low value of the other and vice 
versa. Thus a given value (for example 2.5%) of the ratio ‘Public financing of primary and lower secondary schools/GDP’ 
may be either the product of a very high value for the share of the budget for primary and lower secondary schools in the 
entire education budget (for example 75%), and a very low value for the education budget as a share of GDP (3.33% in our 
example): or, alternatively, it may be the product of a very low value for the share of resources in the education budget which 
are for primary and lower secondary schools (40%) and a relatively big contribution of the education budget to the domestic 
economy (6.25% in our example). The more one variable has a high value, the more the other can be of a lower value 
without altering the value of the ratio ‘Public financing of primary and lower secondary schools/GDP’. In the first case, 
primary and lower secondary education account for a big share of an education budget which itself makes only a relatively 
modest contribution to the domestic economy. In the second, the budget earmarked for primary and lower secondary schools 
accounts for just a small share of a total education budget which, as a proportion of GDP, is very substantial. 

By the same token, the two variables are complementary in so far as a low value for either severely weakens the ratio 
‘Public financing of primary and lower secondary schools/GDP’. So the lower the value of one of the variables, the more the 
other must be very high to prevent a modest value for this ratio. 
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G. PUBLIC FINANCIAL RESOURCES FOR ALL LEVELS OF 

EDUCATION COMBINED 

The share of the whole education budget in GDP comprises two constituent variables, namely the 
share of that budget in all public expenditure and the proportional contribution of the latter to all 
national domestic expenditure. 

Figure 19 shows both the total budget for education as a share of all public expenditure (on the 
horizontal x-axis) and the share of the latter in the domestic economy (y-axis). 

It thus plots the branches of a series of equilateral hyperbolas. They correspond to all the 
combinations of the two variables that result in one same particular value of the ratio Total education 
budget/GDP’. This value is indicated next to the curve. Like contours on a map, these successive 
curves constitute a scale. The more one moves to the top and right of the graph, the higher the value 
of the ratio. 

Three categories of countries are apparent from studying the graph. 

In Denmark, Finland and Sweden, the share of the total education budget in their GDP is relatively 
very high. However, there are differences between them. In Sweden, all public expenditure as a 
proportion of GDP is substantial and a little greater than in Denmark where, however, the total budget 
for education as a share of all public expenditure is significantly higher than in the former. 

The second category comprises Germany, Italy, and the Netherlands. In these countries, the ratio 
Total public-sector budget/GDP’ is more modest. However, state expenditure accounts for a 
significant proportion of the domestic economy (almost 50% of GDP), whereas the share of public 
expenditure earmarked for education is small (10-11%). 

Ireland, Portugal, the United Kingdom and Iceland belong to the final category. Here, values of the 
ratio Total education budget/total public expenditure’ are relatively close to those of the first group of 
countries but, in contrast to it, total public expenditure accounts for a smaller share (under 42%) of the 
domestic economy, and the total budget for education, a greater proportion of all public spending (over 
12.5%). 

Spain stands midway between countries in the second and third categories, while France and Austria 
are a hybrid of all three categories. 



0 
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Figure 1 9: Relation between the entire education budget as a share of all public expenditure, 

AND ALL PUBLIC EXPENDITURE AS A SHARE OF GDP, 1 996 
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Source: Eurostat, UOE. 



Additional notes 

EU relates to the following 12 countries: Denmark, Germany, Spain, France, Ireland, Italy, Netherlands, Austria, Portugal, 
Finland, Sweden and the United Kingdom. 

Italy: Grant-aided private schools are not included. 

Iceland: Data for total public expenditure submitted directly by the country. 

Explanatory note 

The position of the points in the diagram is determined by the value of the two ratios for the country concerned. 

Their position on the horizontal x-axis represents entire public expenditure on education as a percentage proportion of total 
public expenditure, taking all administrative levels into account (Figure 14). On the vertical y-axis, it represents the latter as a 
percentage proportion of GDP. This second component has already been specifically considered in Figure 15. 

These two variables are both interchangeable and complementary. 

They are interchangeable in the sense that one with a high value may compensate for the low value of the other and vice 
versa. Thus a given value (for example 6%) of the ratio ‘Total education budget/GDP’ may be either the product of a very 
high value for the share of the entire education budget in all public expenditure (for example 15%), and a very low value for 
the latter as a share of GDP (40% in our example): or, alternatively, it may be the product of a very low value for the share of 
the education budget in all public expenditure (for example, 9%) and a relatively big contribution of all public expenditure to 
the domestic economy (two-thirds of GDP in our example). The more one variable has a high value, the more the other can 
be of a lower value without altering the value of the ratio ‘Total education budget/GDP’. In the first case, education as a 
whole accounts for a big share of all public expenditure which itself makes only a relatively modest contribution to the 
domestic economy. In the second, the entire education budget accounts for just a small share of total public expenditure 
which itself, as a proportion of GDP, however, is very substantial. 

By the same token, the two variables are complementary in so far as a low value for either severely weakens the ratio ‘Total 
education budget/GDP’. So the lower the value of one of the variables, the more the other must be very high to prevent a 
modest value for this ratio. 
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H. CAPITAL EXPENDITURE PER PUPIL 



Capital expenditure per pupil yields information on the special effort made in the various countries to 
construct, restore or renovate school buildings. By using an average calculated over the three years 
from 1994 to 1996, differences linked to exceptional circumstances are avoided. 



Figure 20: Capital expenditure per pupil in public-sector primary and lower secondary 
SCHOOLS (ISCED 1 AND 2) - PPP AVERAGE FOR 1 994, 1 995 AND 1 996 
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Source: Eurostat, UOE. 



* : The basis for calculation varies; see the following notes 



Additional notes 

Greece and United Kingdom: Data corresponding to ISCED level 3 are included for lower secondary education. 

Spain: A substantial proportion of the ISCED level 2 data are in actual fact included in the statistics relating to ISCED level 3, 
and have not, therefore, been taken into account for the purposes of this Figure. 

Portugal: In the case of the number of pupils, the average considered is the one for the years 1994 and 1996, and not 1994 
to 1996. 

Norway: Financial data are not broken down into ISCED levels 1 and 2. 

Explanatory note 

The data shown in the Figure are obtained from a calculation in three stages: 

1. The total amount spent for all public-sector schools is converted into PPP-ECU using the 1995 conversion table for both 
1994 and 1995, and the 1996 conversion table for 1996. 

2. The simple arithmetical average of these amounts is calculated to obtain an average amount for one year. The simple 
arithmetical average, over the three years, of the number of pupils in public-sector education at the relevant ISCED level 
is also calculated, in order to obtain an average number of pupils for one year. 

3. The first average is divided by the second one. 

This operation is carried out separately for data in ISCED levels 1 and 2, respectively. 



Austria stands out in investing almost twice the ‘European value’ in expenditure on school capital. 
Conversely, Spain and Ireland finance the acquisition of immovables and/or durable movable property 
to a relatively lesser extent than the other countries. 



Over and above these differences between countries are differences between the levels of education 
in a single country. Germany, Greece, France, Ireland, the Netherlands, Portugal and the United 
Kingdom have invested much more in lower secondary than in primary schooling. On the other hand, 
in Italy and Austria, capital expenditure per pupil is higher in primary than in lower secondary 
education. In the other countries (Denmark, Spain, Finland and Iceland), the difference between the 
two levels, in capital expenditure per pupil, is not especially marked. In the case of the Nordic 
countries, this is perhaps due to the hypothetical distinction between ISCED 1 and ISCED 2 data 
within a single structure. 
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I. BREAKDOWN OF EXPENDITURE ON PRIMARY SCHOOLS 
BY MAJOR RESOURCE CATEGORY 



Public resources earmarked for schools are used essentially to fund three major categories of 
expenditure: staffing costs, other operational goods and services, and capital. The breakdown of 
public funds between these three categories can provide an interesting insight into the priorities 
apparent in the various countries. 

Figure 21 gives this breakdown of expenditure for public-sector primary schools. 



Figure 21 : Percentage breakdown of public educational expenditure on public-sector 

PRIMARY SCHOOLS (ISCED 1) INTO STAFF, OPERATIONAL AND CAPITAL EXPENDITURE, 1996 
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* :The basis for calculation varies; see the following notes 

Source: Eurostat, UOE. 

Additional notes 

Belgium: Flemish Community only. 

Greece: Data corresponding to ISCED level 0 are included. 

Netherlands: Schools in the private sector probably display similar values. 

Sweden: Capital expenditure is included in operational expenditure. 

Iceland: Data corresponding to ISCED levels 0, 1 , 2 and 3 are bracketed together. 

Norway: Financial data are not broken down into ISCED levels 1 and 2. 



In general, in the hypothetical entity formed from 14 of the EU Member States (excluding Luxembourg 
for which data are not available), staff account for 76.4% of expenditure on primary schools, while 
other operational expenses represent 17.8% and capital 5.8%. 



In all countries, expenditure on staffing represents the major share of expenditure on public-sector 
primary schools. 

In their total expenditure on schools, most countries earmark a share for staff remuneration which is 
close to the ‘European value’ (just a little over three-quarters). However, Spain, Ireland, Italy and 
Portugal stand out in awarding even higher proportions, while Finland, Sweden, the United Kingdom 
and Iceland are noteworthy for markedly lower shares in this respect. 

However, the fact that countries are fairly similar as regards the relative scale of expenditure on staff 
remuneration does not imply that the situations relating to expenditure on operational goods and services 
and on capital are identical. In the whole of the EU, expenditure on goods and services accounts for the 
greater share of expenditure other than that on staff remuneration, but there are wide variations between 
countries. The Flemish Community of Belgium, Denmark, Spain, the Netherlands, Austria and the United 
Kingdom earmark relatively more resources, excluding remuneration, for operational expenditure than 
for capital expenditure, whereas Germany, Greece, France, Ireland, Portugal and Norway attach greater 
importance to expenditure on capital. Italy and Finland share out their resources not linked to staff 
remuneration in a way similar to that of the hypothetical EU as a self-contained entity. 

As regards all expenditure, including remuneration, that on capital is relatively higher in Greece, 
Iceland and Norway. 

The way in which operational expenditure in the broad sense (all expenditure excluding capital 
expenditure) is broken down between staff remuneration and other operational costs (acquisition of 
operational goods and services) also varies very widely: as in the case of the EU as a single entity, 
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Denmark and France break down their resources in proportions of four-fifths for staff remuneration and 
a fifth for other operational costs. Germany, Greece, Spain, Ireland, Italy and Portugal allocate a 
relatively bigger share of all operational expenditure to staff remuneration, whereas in the Netherlands, 
Austria, Finland and the United Kingdom, other operational goods and services, as opposed to staff 
remuneration, get the greater share. 

J. BREAKDOWN OF EXPENDITURE ON LOWER SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS BY MAJOR RESOURCE CATEGORY 



Broadly speaking, the situation in lower secondary education is the same as in the case of 
primary schools. None of the trends highlighted in Figure 21 is substantially different. 



Figure 22: Percentage breakdown of public educational expenditure on public-sector lower 

SECONDARY SCHOOLS (ISCED 2) INTO STAFF, OPERATIONAL AND CAPITAL EXPENDITURE, 1996 
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* :The basis for calculation varies; see the following notes 

Source: Eurostat, UOE. 

Additionol notes 

Belgium: Flemish Community only. Data corresponding to ISCED level 3 are included. 

Greece, Luxembourg and United Kingdom: The figure includes data corresponding to ISCED level 3. 

Spain: A substantial proportion of the ISCED level 2 data are in actual fact included in the statistics relating to ISCED level 3, 
and have not, therefore, been taken into account for the purposes of this Figure. 

Netherlands: Schools in the private sector probably display similar values. 

Sweden: Capital expenditure is included in operational expenditure. 

Iceland and Norway: Financial data are not broken down into ISCED levels 1 and 2 (see Figure 21). 



A few differences may nevertheless be noted. 

In France, the share of staff remuneration in the overall budget for lower secondary education is the 
same as in primary education, but the greater scale of expenditure on capital is offset by smaller 
amounts spent on the acquisition of operational goods and services. However, this difference is not 
sufficiently marked to suggest that it is the result of a structurally different method of awarding 
resources. 

In Ireland and the United Kingdom, the percentage of capital expenditure on expenditure in primary 
and lower secondary education is the same. In primary education, the share of expenditure on staff is 
much higher than in lower secondary education, and that on the acquisition of operational goods and 
services correspondingly lower. 

Luxembourg channels a very large proportion of its resources into the acquisition of capital goods. 

In Portugal, the acquisition of operational goods and services accounts for virtually the same share of 
the total budgets for primary and lower secondary education, respectively. But, whereas primary 
education uses proportionally more resources for remunerating teaching staff, lower secondary 
education uses more for expenditure on capital. 

The differences shown in Figures 21 and 22 may be attributed to variations between one country and 
the next, in terms of the salary levels of teachers, their average age, class sizes and official 
requirements relating to school buildings, etc. Precise identification of these factors would involve the 
use of further indicators for which the necessary information is unfortunately not available. 



SECTION 3 

DIAGRAMS SHOWING FINANCIAL FLOWS 



Each diagram shows the transfers of resources awarded to schools for a particular country or for a 
category of schools within a particular country. The year of reference is 1997/98. It is recommended 
that the information be read from the bottom of the diagram up. The different types of resources used 
by the school are illustrated in this part of the diagram, grouped into three broad categories. The 
arrows leading to one type of resources (human or material) represent the arrival of the latter at the 
school. Moving up each arrow, the actor involved in acquiring this type of resource can be identified. 
This could be the school itself (more specifically, the school head or the school governing body), or an 
intermediate or higher authority. If this actor itself receives resources in order to fulfil its 
responsibilities, this other transfer is also shown by an arrow, which is continuous or broken to indicate 
whether it is a transfer of resources in cash or in kind 

The reader might be surprised to note that all the arrows which arrive at the categories of resources 
indicated at the bottom of the diagram correspond to transfers in kind. It should be remembered that 
these arrows are situated downstream from the acquisition of resources. The school can thus be 
represented at two levels. It is always present at the bottom of the diagram in its role as receiver of 
resources. It can also be shown as an actor involved in the financial transfer when it acquires the 
resources itself. Thus, a school head who undertakes the payment of his staff himself from a cash 
allocation received from an intermediate or higher authority (shown by a continuous arrow from the 
authority in question towards the school budget) would have the task of converting this sum of money 
into people physically present within the school (shown by a broken arrow from the school budget to 
the category of resources). 

The way in which budgets are represented also gives an idea of the leeway of the actor in defining the 
amount of the allocation. If a school receives allocations for particular purposes, its budget is shown as 
several thick broken lines, each being the result of a transfer emanating from an intermediate or higher 
authority. If a school receives a global allocation which it distributes across the different categories of 
resources as it wishes, or particular allocations with possibilities for transfers between budgetary 
headings, its budget is shown as a thick continuous line. 

The diagrams relate first and foremost to transfers of public funds. Contributions from parents or 
funding from private sources are not shown. 
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Source: Eurydice. 

FOREM = Formation Emploi (this is a public service body for vocational training and employment in the Region of Wallonia); ORBEM = Office regional bruxellois de I'emploi (Brussels 
Region Employment Office); FI PI = Fonds d'impulsion a la politique des immigres (fund to support policies for immigrants). 

The diagram illustrates financial flows relating to schools administered by the Community, schools administered by the provinces and communes and grant-aided private schools. The 
provinces, communes (municipalities), and the bodies that maintain private schools are only involved in transfers on behalf of the schools they administer. 
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Source: Eurydice. 

DIGO = Dienst voor infrastructuurwerken van het Gesubsidieerd Onderwijs (a body responsible for managing resources for expenditure on infrastructure for grant-aided schools in the public 
and private sectors). The administrative authority ( schoolbestuur in the case of primary schools finrichtende macht in the case of secondary schools) is a local authority (province or 
municipality) in the case of the grant-aided public-sector schools and a local-level body in the case of the grant-aided private schools. 
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Source: Eurydice. 

The resources of local administrative authorities come from different sources that may vary from one Autonomous Community to the next. In general, they consist of global allocations from 
the central authorities, the administrative authorities of the Autonomous Community concerned and local taxes. 
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Source: Eurydice. 

The resources of local administrative authorities come from different sources that may vary from one Autonomous Community to the next. In general, they consist of global allocations from 
the central authorities, the administrative authorities of the Autonomous Community concerned and local taxes. 
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Source: Eurydice. 
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Source: Eurydice. 

As regards capital resources, regions may be involved in transfers of funding for sports facilities. 
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Source: Eurydice. 

As regards capital resources, regions may be involved in transfers of funding for sports facilities. 
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Source: Eurydice. 

The municipalities reimburse the Ministry of Finance one third of the amount of teaching staff salaries paid for by the government. 
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VELO = Vereenvoudigd Londo (system for the award of operational resources). 
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AUSTRIA Primary and lower secondary schools 

{Hauptschulen and Polytechnische Schulen), 1997/98 
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Source: Eurydice. 

Since March 2000, some ministries have been renamed. They include the Federal Ministry of Education, Science and Culture and the Federal Ministry of Social Security and Generations. 
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Source: Eurydice. 

All pupils in the first stage of ensino basico receive two decilitres of milk funded by the Ministry of Education and a Community subsidy from the European Agricultural Guidance and 
Guarantee Fund. 
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Source: Eurydice. 

The extent to which responsibility for their budgets is delegated to schools varies from one municipality to the next. The diagram illustrates a situation in which there has been the fullest 
possible delegation. Budgets relating to school building (fixed assets/immovables), school transport and accommodation are very frequently the responsibility of the municipalities. 
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UNITED KINGDOM (Northern Ireland) _ Voluntary grammar schools - Primary and secondary schools 

Grant-maintained integrated schools 1 997/98 
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Source: Eurydice. 
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CHAPTER 1 

THE RIGHT TO EDUCATION AND 
FREEDOM IN EDUCATION 



I. INTRODUCTION 



A. KEY ISSUES 

Although the present study is mainly concerned with the mechanisms for awarding and managing 
resources earmarked for schools, other aspects with a direct bearing on the financing of schools 
deserve attention. They are set out in this first chapter, because they constitute, as it were, the 
background to school funding mechanisms and the way they evolve. It is to these aspects we now 
turn. 

Free schooling in public education 

In all European Union and EFTA/EEA countries, schooling is free at the two levels of education 
(primary and lower secondary) corresponding to the period of full-time compulsory schooling with 
which this study deals. However, the free educational provision offered in public-sector schools, which 
in practice means that no fees are charged, does not mean that parents pay for nothing at all. School 
books, transport and, in some cases, meals are among goods and services needed by school pupils to 
benefit as they should from education. When assumed by the public authorities, expenses under these 
headings appear to correspond to marginal costs in the general budget for education, but may 
represent a major item in household budgeting if borne by parents. It is therefore appropriate to 
examine the extent to which countries extend the principle of free schooling to costs of this kind by 
subsidizing them wholly or partially. 

The duration of compulsory education 

Throughout the period under consideration, the duration of compulsory education was lengthened in 
most European countries. While, in many cases, this was merely a question of confirming in legislation 
what was already a widespread practice, lengthening the period of compulsory schooling in some 
countries represented an important financial outlay for the public authorities. 

The choice of a school in the public sector 

Patterns of pupil enrolment in schools may be said to reflect two models. In the first, enrolment is 
determined by the public authorities, which define school catchment areas that vary in size. In the 
second, parents are free to choose the school to which they send their child. In reality, most countries 
stand somewhere between these extremes with a balance, which needs to be clearly understood, 
between public intervention and parental choice. The question of choice is bound up with that of 
funding schools in two respects. As regards the general volume of expenditure, it is arguable that, 
where freedom of parental choice predominates, movements of pupils between schools may give rise 
to additional expenditure (in particular, because of difficulty in correctly forecasting long-term needs as 
far as premises are concerned) with a consequent drain on public resources. From the standpoint of 
funding mechanisms, freedom of choice combined with a formula for calculation which fixes the 
volume of school resources with respect to the number of pupils is conducive to competition between 
schools and, according to economic theory, leads to greater ‘efficiency’ (see Chapter 6 for an analysis 
of this question).. 
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Criteria for the establishment and level of public funding of grant-aided private 
schools 

Private schools may be established in all the countries considered. What is at issue here is the 
possibility that such schools may receive public grant aid. The size of the grant-aided private sector 
varies widely from one country to the next. In some cases, it accounts for the majority of schools, and 
in others only a small minority (see the General Introduction, Section 1). It is of interest to examine 
whether these different situations are attributable to the criteria for the award of grants to private 
schools, along with variations in the amount of public funding they receive. Also meriting consideration 
is the legislation relating to whether or not schools charge fees, whether the private sector 
complements the public sector or is in competition with it, and the reasons why the public authorities 
subsidize private education at all. 

Two principles are embodied in these various aspects: the right to education and freedom in 
education. 

Measures that embody the right to education include: 

• the abolition of all financial barriers to attendance at a particular school: free books, transport and, 
sometimes, meals (support which may be granted to all families or dependent on parental 
income); 

• equality of opportunity in securing better social and career prospects, through extension of the 
period of compulsory schooling. The latter is designed to prevent premature dropout from the 
school system and give all young people the basic qualifications that are vital for access to higher 
education or integration into working life. 

Measures that offer greater freedom to choose a preferred kind of education are concerned with two 
other issues: 

• being able to choose a school freely in the public sector; 

• freedom to found grant-aided private schools, and the level of public funding available for such 
schools. 

After reviewing European and international legislation regarding the right to education and to freedom 
in the choice and provision of schooling, this chapter will examine where countries stand in relation to 
these various aspects. Section II deals with measures embodying the right to education, while Section 
III focuses on measures that allow greater freedom. For each aspect, a description of the current 
situation precedes a historical and contextual analysis. 
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B. THE EUROPEAN AND INTERNATIONAL LEGAL 

FRAMEWORK 



The European and international legal foundations for the right to education and the freedom to choose 
or provide a particular kind of education are contained in several texts: the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights, the Declaration of the Rights of the Child, the International Covenant on Economic, 
Social and Cultural Rights and the European Convention for the Protection of Human Rights and 
Fundamental Freedoms (see Figure 1.1). These texts apply to all countries covered by this study and 
supplement their own constitutional or legislative measures. 

Overall, the international texts set out the following principles: 

- the right to education for all, 

- free elementary education, 

- the obligation to undergo elementary education, 

- equality of opportunity as regards access to higher education, 

- the right of parents to choose the kind of education they wish to give their children, 

- the right of parents to choose schools other than those maintained by the public authorities, 

- the right of any person to found and run educational establishments. 

The international instruments referred to are formal statements of principle without binding the States 
that have signed them. Only the European Convention for the Protection of Human Rights and 
Fundamental Freedoms (and the case law deriving from it) provides for right of appeal by individuals 
against States which do not respect it. 

The following sections of this chapter examine how the EU Member States and EFTA/EEA countries 
implement the principles of the right to education and freedom in the area of educational provision. It 
will be shown that, while all countries have arrived at virtually identical standards as regards the right 
to education, implementation of freedom regarding choice and provision of education varies 
substantially from one country to the next. 

The European Convention for the Protection of Human Rights and Fundamental Freedoms seems to 
be more concerned with freedom in educational matters and respect for religious convictions in public- 
sector education. No doubt this is an indication that the egalitarian principle of the right to education 
for everyone, which is embodied in the practice of compulsory schooling free of charge, has long been 
taken for granted in European countries. 

The freedom to provide or receive an education which conforms to one’s philosophical and religious 
convictions or offers an alternative form of teaching raises, in particular, the question of the public 
funding of a private form of education. The European Convention does not go into this aspect of the 
problem. On the other hand, two texts do contain relevant details. The most recent is a framework 
convention for the protection of national minorities of the Council of Europe, dated 10 November 1994 
(Article 13). 

1 . Within the framework of their education systems, the Parties shall recognize that persons belonging to a national 
minority have the right to set up and to manage their own private educational and training establishments. 

2. The exercise of this right shall not entail any financial obligation for the Parties. 

This absence of any financial obligation for the States concerned contrasts with the recommendations 
of a text which dates from further back, without however being legally binding in any way. A European 
Parliament resolution of 14 March 1984 established the importance of financing private education. 




In accordance with the right to freedom of education, Member States shall be required to provide the financial 
means whereby this right can be exercised in practice, and to make the necessary public grants to enable schools to 
carry out their tasks and fulfil their duties under the same conditions as in corresponding State establishments, 
without discrimination as regards administration, parents, pupils or staff. Notwithstanding this, however, freely 
established schools shall be required to make a certain contribution of their own as a token of their own 
responsibility and as a means of supporting their independent status. 
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Figure 1.1: European and 

INTERNATIONAL LEGAL TEXTS 

A. International texts (formal statements of principle) 

Universal Declaration of Human Rights (10 December 1948) 

Article 26 

1 . Everyone has the right to education. Education shall be free, at least in the elementary and fundamental stages. 
Elementary education shall be compulsory. Technical and professional education shall be made generally 
available and higher education shall be equally accessible to all on the basis of merit. 

2. Education shall be directed to the full development of the human personality and to the strengthening of respect 
for human rights and fundamental freedoms. It shall promote understanding, tolerance and friendship among all 
nations, racial or religious groups, and shall further the activities of the United Nations for the maintenance of 
peace. 

3. Parents have a prior right to choose the kind of education that shall be given to their children. 

Declaration of the Rights of the Child (20 November 1 959) 

Principle 7 

2. The best interests of the child shall be the guiding principle of those responsible for his education and guidance; 
that responsibility lies in the first place with his parents. 

International Covenant on Economic, Social and Cultural Rights 
(16 December 1966) 

Article 1 3 

3. The States Parties to the present Covenant undertake to have respect for the liberty of parents and, when 
applicable, legal guardians to choose for their children schools, other than those established by the public 
authorities, which conform to such minimum educational standards as may be laid down or approved by the State 
and to ensure the religious and moral education of their children in conformity with their own convictions. 

The Convention on the Rights of the Child (20 November 1989) 

Article 28 

(...) Make primary education compulsory and available free to all. In its Article 29, the Convention also draws 
special attention to the liberty of individuals and bodies to establish and direct educational institutions. 

B. European legal texts (binding for their signatories) 

European Convention for the Protection of Human Rights and Fundamental 
Freedoms (4 November 1950) 

Article 9 

1 . Everyone has the right to freedom of thought, conscience and religion; this right includes freedom to change his 
religion or belief and freedom, either alone or in community with others and in public or private, to manifest his 
religion or belief, in worship, teaching, practice and observance. 

Protocol of 20 March 1952, Article 2 

No person shall be denied the right to education. In the exercise of any functions which it assumes in relation to 
education and to teaching, the State shall respect the right of parents to ensure such education and teaching in 
conformity with their own religious and philosophical convictions. 

Decree of 7 December 1976 (series A, N° 23). Case of Kjeldsen, Busk Madsen and Pedersen. 

(...) the State, in fulfilling the functions assumed by it in regard to education and teaching, must take care that 
information or knowledge included in the curriculum is conveyed in an objective, critical and pluralistic manner. 
The State is forbidden to pursue an aim of indoctrination that might be considered as not respecting parents' 
religious and philosophical convictions. 
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II. MEASURES CONCERNING 
THE RIGHT TO EDUCATION 



As pointed out in the introduction to this chapter, analysis of measures associated with the right to 
education mainly involves two main aspects of the evolution of education systems, namely schooling 
which is free of charge and compulsory education. While the principle of the right to education has 
long been implemented in the countries covered by this survey, a few qualifying points have 
nonetheless to be noted and explained. 



A. FREE SCHOOLING IN PUBLIC EDUCATION 

A. 1 . The situation in 1 997/98 

Schooling is free in all European Union and EFTA/EEA countries in the public sector. This is no longer 
just a principle but a reality reflected in practice in the abolition of school fees. 

However, education results in costs which, when assumed by households, may represent a 
considerable share of family expenditure. These costs arise from the need for teaching materials (such 
as books and photocopies), the need to travel between home and school and the need for food and 
refreshment. 

To compare these costs, the level at which public-sector schooling in the various countries is 
subsidized has to be considered. However, the comparison is not ideal in so far as certain needs (for 
meals or transport, in particular) may vary from one country to the next depending on the different 
ways school time is organized, or distances between schools and where their pupils live. The 
contextual analysis (see Chapter 1, point II.A.2) will attempt to explain some of these variations. 

A.l .1 . Books 

Books are entirely funded by the public authorities in most countries. In general, decisions about which 
books to purchase are taken by municipalities or schools, depending on the degree of decentralization 
for the acquisition of operational goods and services. This applies to Denmark, France, Finland, 
Sweden, the United Kingdom and Norway and, in the case of primary education, Italy and the 
Netherlands. In Greece and Iceland, books are published by national offices for the publication of 
school textbooks which are responsible to the government. 

In some countries, parents are asked to contribute. This applies to the French Community of Belgium, 
Germany, Austria (10%) and Liechtenstein. Pupils in the French Community of Belgium make a flat- 
rate payment for all their books, which remain school property. In Germany, books are generally lent to 
pupils attending public-sector schools for as long as required. Some Lander expect parents to 
contribute to the cost of books and teaching materials, either in the form of a lump sum, or by 
purchasing items directly. 

Books are paid for totally by parents in Ireland. However, a special scheme called Books for Needy 
Children undertakes to purchase them for children (whose parents are) experiencing financial 
hardship. In secondary education in Italy, book subsidies are subject to the terms of a parental means 
test, which vary depending on the municipality concerned. In Portugal, books are supplied to pupils 
from families with low incomes. In Spain, parents pay for books, but grants and other forms of support 
are awarded to those with low incomes. 

In the Flemish Community of Belgium, pupils buy their own books or hire them from the school. Pupils 
in Luxembourg and in secondary education in the Netherlands have to pay for their books. 
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A.l .2. Transport 

In most countries, the public authorities pay for the cost of transport between home and the schools for 
which they are responsible, generally when the distance involved is more than a few kilometres. For 
shorter distances, transport may be provided in return for payment. Expenditure is generally borne by 
the local authorities, as in Denmark, Greece, France, Luxembourg, Portugal in the case of the first and 
second stages of ensino basico (basic education), Finland, Sweden, Iceland, Liechtenstein in primary 
education and Norway. In Austria, it is borne by a fund whose resources are based on compulsory 
contributions from employers and employees. The fund is managed by the Bundesministerium fur 
Umwelt, Jugend und Familie (Federal Ministry for the Environment, Youth and the Family) ('). In 
Portugal, expenditure is borne by the ministry in the case of the third stage of ensino basico. 

In some countries, the subsidy is partial. In Belgium, the price of a school season ticket is calculated 
with respect to a special rate. However, children aged under 6, or those enrolled in special education, 
benefit from free transport. For families with at least three children, there is a 50% reduction. In 
primary education in the Netherlands, local authorities may reimburse parents for transport costs 
which are regarded as necessary, in both the public and grant-aided private sectors. 

In Germany, school transport is not entirely free. In some Lander, the main factor governing 
entitlement to support is parental need. In others, contributions are based on a graduated scale that 
varies with income. In Spain, financial assistance for the cost of school transport is granted to the 
parents of pupils on the basis of their income. In Ireland, expenditure drawn from central government 
financing and income-linked parental contributions is administered by the local authorities. In Italy, the 
level of support depends on the municipality. Parents have to contribute on the basis of their income 
but the poorest are exempt. 

However, it should be noted that in many countries, including some in which parents are free to 
choose their child’s school, pupils are picked up for transport on an area basis. Where parents decide 
to enrol them in a school outside their catchment area, transport costs may no longer be assumed by 
the public authorities (see Chapter 1, point III.A.1). 

A.l .3. Meals 

Meals are not subsidized to nearly the same extent as school transport and, in general, the subsidy is 
partial. Only Finland, Sweden and a few municipalities in Italy offer all pupils free meals. 

In other countries, parental income is taken into account. In Spain, support for meals goes to the 
parents of pupils in primary education in accordance with their income. In France, a canteen social 
fund enables children from exceptionally deprived backgrounds to visit their school canteen free of 
charge. In Italy, the level of subsidies for meals depends on the municipalities and on the income of 
parents, though with exemption for the poorest. In the United Kingdom, children of parents in receipt of 
certain social benefits have to be offered free meals. Subsidized meals for other pupils are offered at 
the discretion of the local authorities. 

School meals in Portugal are partially subsidized in the case of pupils in the second and third stages of 
ensino basico, as well as for pupils in the first stage, in some municipalities. In the remaining 
countries, there is no financial support to cover the cost of meals. 



(') Since March 2000, the Federal Ministry for the Environment, Youth and the Family has ceased to exist. Its responsibilities 
have been taken over by the Federal Ministry of Social Security and Generations. 
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Figure 1.2: The extent to which expenditure on books, transport and meals is borne by the 
PUBLIC AUTHORITIES IN PUBLIC-SECTOR SCHOOLING, 1 997/98 
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Additional notes 

Greece: Meals are subsidized in music schools. 

France: Expenditure on school supplies for individual use, including books, is assumed by the municipalities in virtually all 
cases. Otherwise, the costs are borne by parents. 

Portugal: All pupils in the first stage of ensino basico receive two decilitres of milk. This provision is funded by the Ministry of 
Education and by a Community subsidy from the European Agricultural Guidance and Guarantee Fund. 

Explanatory note 

The fact that meals are not subsidized by the public authorities does not necessarily mean that pupils may not be offered 
reduced-price meals. 



A.l .4. Cash support to families 

Direct financial support (in cash) is awarded to the parents of pupils in the age range for compulsory 
education, who attend a public-sector school, a grant-aided private school or even a private school 
which receives no public subsidy. This support takes different forms. 



Figure 1 .3: Financial support (in addition to family allowances) awarded to the families of 

PUPILS IN COMPULSORY EDUCATION, 1997/98 




Additional notes 0 

Belgium, France, Italy and Luxembourg: Grants are awarded to pupils in lower secondary education. 

Italy: A law of March 2000 has altered the grants system in such a way as to help families finance expenditure relating to 
the education of their children, whether they attend a state school or any officially recognized school (see Chapter 1, 
point III.B.2). 

United Kingdom: The Local Education Authorities (LEAs) in England and Wales, the Education and Library Boards in 
Northern Ireland and the education authorities in Scotland may pay grants and/or provide clothing allowances to enable 
pupils to take advantage of any educational facility available to them; these awards are made to parents of children in 
financial hardship. 
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In all countries, parents receive family allowances throughout the entire period of compulsory 
schooling. Their amount is not tied to parental income, except in Spain, Italy and Portugal. In addition, 
parents receive an allocation at the start of the school year in France, Luxembourg and Austria. Its 
amount is unrelated to family income, except in Austria where it is inversely proportional to this. 

Parents also benefit from tax relief on a flat-rate basis in nine countries (Belgium, Germany, Greece, 
Spain, France, Italy, Luxembourg, the Netherlands and Portugal). In addition, four of them offer tax 
relief calculated in accordance with real expenditure, including the cost of fees, books or equipment, or 
transport (Germany, Greece, Luxembourg and Portugal). 

Most countries offer grants to pupils in compulsory education, which are generally parental means 
tested. Such grants are restricted to pupils in lower secondary education in Belgium, France, Italy and 
Luxembourg, and to those in primary education in Ireland. Finally, it is possible to secure loans in the 
Netherlands, as well as in Belgium in the case of pupils in lower secondary education. 



A.l .5. Voluntary contributions 

Very frequently, schools are authorized to receive parental cash contributions on a voluntary basis. 
However, entirely voluntary contributions should be distinguished from contributions which are 
systematically requested from parents in order to cover specific items of expenditure. Some countries 
have introduced regulations aimed at restricting the latter so that they do not constitute a financial 
barrier to school enrolment or become a means of activity-based discrimination. In a few countries, 
namely Belgium (the French Community), Spain, the Netherlands and the United Kingdom, this 
regulation applies to public-sector and grant-aided private schools. 

In Belgium, contributions which are not regarded as school fees may be requested from parents. 
These contributions are specified by decree in the French Community. The decree stipulates that non- 
payment of these contributions can under no circumstances be regarded as a reason for not enrolling 
or for excluding a pupil. Contributions for subscriptions to periodicals may also be requested as long 
as such subscriptions are optional. 

In Spain, the 1985 LODE (Basic Law regulating the Right to Education) states that education is free of 
charge and that pupils cannot be excluded from supplementary curricular or extra-curricular activities 
in cases where parents do not contribute financially to their cost. 

In the Netherlands, schools very often ask for contributions from parents for out-of-classroom 
activities. Contributions may cover a wide range of activities, the most frequent of which are festivals, 
school trips, and school camps or excursions. While there are big variations in the amounts schools 
request from parents, it is essential that they do not result in major differences in the activities offered 
to their children. In addition, even where the amount requested is high, it should not discourage 
parents with the lowest incomes from enrolling their child in the school concerned. 

In the United Kingdom (England and Wales), the 1996 Education Act states that parents can only be 
asked to make a financial contribution to activities that are not part of the compulsory curriculum. 
However, no school authority can insist on such payments, and voluntary contributions can only be 
requested from parents provided they are told clearly beforehand that their child will not be penalized if 
they are unable to pay. Similar regulations also exist in Northern Ireland. In Scotland, the situation has 
for many years been the same as in England. Parental contributions can only be requested for 
activities that are out-of-school or are not deemed to be an essential part of the curriculum. 

Special regulations apply to public-sector education in other countries. Parents in Denmark cover 
some of the costs of out-of-school activities and pay for some kinds of school excursion. In Germany, 
parents cover the cost of out-of-school activities (such as school excursions and field trips). As 
amounts have to be reasonable for everyone involved, some Lander place an upper limit on parental 
contributions, or award special grants. In France, two ministerial circulars dating from 1983 and 1991 
specify the limits beyond which parents should not be asked to contribute, and remind schools that 
such payments must never be compulsory. 

In yet other countries (Italy, Luxembourg, Austria, Finland, Sweden and Iceland), voluntary 
contributions are requested for extra-curricular or out-of-school activities. The scale of such 
contributions is not limited by specific regulations. 
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A.2. Historical and contextual analysis 



Analysis of measures introduced over the past 30 years does not point to any major changes in the 
policy of countries as regards support for supplementary educational expenses. Some countries refer 
to measures relating to school books (Ireland, Italy and Austria). 

In Ireland, the Books for Needy Children scheme was introduced in 1967 to help children from families 
in financial difficulty as a result of unemployment, prolonged illness or other circumstances. In Austria, 
where school books were free from 1972 onwards, parents have contributed to 10% of their cost since 
1995/96. A very recent (1999) decree in Italy extends the free supply of school books to all pupils in 
lower secondary education. This measure was already enacted in primary education whereas, in 
secondary education, support for books was at the discretion of the municipalities. The measure is 
especially helpful to pupils suffering economic hardship. Provision of this service free of charge is 
considered, in Italy, to be a further step forward in securing the entitlement of citizens to an 
appropriate education. 

Public-sector responsibility for meeting the costs of transport and meals has also been the focus of 
some reforms. 

In Portugal, financial responsibility for school transport of pupils in ensino basico and for primary 
school refectories was transferred to the municipalities in 1984. However, many local authorities 
considered that the way financial resources were distributed prevented them from assuming their 
responsibilities and gradually shut their school canteens. In 1996, a protocol to reopen the canteens 
signed by the Ministry of Education and the national association of municipalities, made the Ministry 
responsible for their financing. Municipalities only had to make a supplementary contribution (see 
Chapter 2, point III.A). 

However, analysis of circumstances and differing needs is fundamental. Thus in countries where 
population density is high, pupils easily find a school close to their homes. Transport costs are 
accordingly relatively modest, which may explain why there is no free school transport. 

School transport needs can also change if there are big movements of population. In countries in 
which the residential population has become more widely spread, the closure of very small schools as 
part of the rationalization of educational provision, has led to a rise in the cost of school transport. In 
Ireland, steps taken in the 1960s to merge primary schools resulted in its increased use. The upshot is 
that increasingly greater numbers of pupils have become entitled to free transport. The same trend 
was witnessed in Greece when more and more village schools were closed in the wake of 
urbanization. In France, the rural exodus has resulted in the closure of schools or classes in the 
countryside and the development of school transport in primary education. The solution of closing 
schools and moving pupils to other schools, or allocating pupils from classes of different levels to 
various municipalities with the provision of transport for them, has had repercussions on costs and the 
way they are shared by the government, the municipalities and the departements which finance school 
transport. 

Other circumstantial factors may explain why the public authorities only subsidize meals to a limited 
extent. The structuring of the school timetable on a half-day basis, a long midday break or a very short 
distance between home and school enabling pupils to return home at midday, may mean that there is 
barely any demand for catering. By contrast, in some countries with a low population density in which 
many pupils have to cover very long distances to go to school (as in Finland), it is very important to be 
able to have a midday meal there. The demand for school meals has been pushed up further by the 
increase in the number of families in which both parents go to work. 

The subsidizing of school meals by the public authorities is also a part of national strategies for fighting 
the malnutrition that affects pupils in financial difficulty. The canteen social fund established in France 
in 1997 corresponds to this concern. 
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B. THE PERIOD OF COMPULSORY EDUCATION 



Besides resulting in educational provision free of charge, compulsory education is a tangible 
expression of the right to education. At first sight, this close association between a right and an 
obligation may seem very surprising. However, it has to be borne in mind that pupils are children or 
young people for whom their parents are responsible, so that compulsory education in fact 
corresponds to the duty of the latter to educate their child. Compulsory education is not synonymous 
with compulsory schooling (the obligation to attend school) in all countries as, in some of them, 
parents may assume this responsibility outside the school system. However, attendance at a school is 
the most widespread way of receiving an education. 

Furthermore, extending the period of compulsory education may be considered an egalitarian 
measure which gives young people the same educational opportunities in terms of the number of 
years of study as well as, theoretically, the same social and career prospects when the time comes to 
continue studying or enter the labour market. As a result, this is indeed a measure which expresses 
the right to education in practice. 

Compulsory education is linked to the financing of schools in a variety of ways. From the standpoint of 
principle, it may be maintained that the universal nature of educational provision implied by 
compulsory education presupposes that it should be free of charge. And the experience of higher 
education tends to demonstrate that public financing of a service used by only a part of the population 
is more readily challenged. 

From a more pragmatic angle, extension of the period of compulsory schooling has an obvious impact 
on the volume of national expenditure earmarked for education. Given that compulsory education 
generally takes the form of school attendance, which is expected to be free of charge, extending it by 
one or several years may have major budgetary repercussions. 

Furthermore, raising the upper age limit for compulsory education keeps within the education system 
young people who would normally have left it. This kind of measure therefore heightens the need for 
educational provision to take account of more marked differences in the abilities, as well as the 
motivations, of pupils. This attention to individual differences has implications for the way education is 
organized (in terms of options available to this additional group of young people), and therefore also 
for its funding. 

Finally, ensuring that young people stay on at school for a longer period postpones their arrival on the 
labour market. The consequences of this may be beneficial in periods of unemployment, but possibly 
negative whenever parts of the workforce are below strength. 

B.l. Situation in 1997/98 

In 1997/98, the period of full-time compulsory schooling lasted at least nine years in all European 
Union and EFTA/EEA countries, with the exception of Italy where it went up from eight to nine years in 
1999. Depending on the country concerned, this period corresponded either to primary and lower 
secondary education, or the continuous single structure of basic education (see the General NL 

Introduction, Section 1). In France, compulsory education continues until pupils are aged 16 
irrespective of the level they have reached: 64% of 15-year-olds attend lycees (at upper secondary 
level), while 36% are still at colleges. In Luxembourg, two years spent in pre-primary education are 
also included. 

B.2. Historical and contextual analysis 

Considered overall, measures altering the duration of compulsory education point to increasing 
similarity between countries. During the 1970s, most such measures raised it to a period of nine years, 
while those introduced from the 1980s onwards on the whole extended it further to ten. However, in 
some countries, these changes occurred earlier. From 1975 onwards in the Netherlands, the period of 
full-time compulsory education was established as ten years and then extended to a period of 
12 years in 1985. In the United Kingdom, compulsory education has lasted 11 years since 1972 (and 
12 years in Northern Ireland since 1989). Five countries have lengthened the period by bringing down 
the lower limit - to 4 years of age (Northern Ireland and Luxembourg), 5 years of age (the 
Netherlands) or 6 (Iceland and Norway). 
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Figure 1 .4: The duration of full-time compulsory education 
BETWEEN 1970 AND 1998 
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Additional notes 

Belgium: Compulsory schooling lasts until the age of 18 but may be part-time from the age of 16. 

Germany: Full-time compulsory schooling lasts nine years in 12 Lander { and ten years in four Lander). 
Netherlands: Full time compulsory education ends in the school year in which the pupil will reach the age of 16. 



Figure 1 .5: Dates of reforms relating to the duration of full-time compulsory education 

BETWEEN 1970 AND 1999 



Period 




Source: Eurydice. 

Additional notes 

Germany: Between 1970 and 1999, four Lander extended the period of compulsory schooling from nine years to ten. 

France: The period of compulsory schooling was extended to ten years in 1959. 

Ireland: In 1998, the Ministry of Education announced the extension of compulsory attendance up to the age of 16, but this 
measure has not yet been formally adopted. 

Italy: In 1999, measures were introduced to lengthen the period of compulsory education from eight to nine years. 

Austria: The period of compulsory schooling was extended to nine years in 1962. 

Iceland: The 1974 law on compulsory education came into force in 1984. 



The reasons why countries introduce such measures vary. In many cases, however, the aim is to 
create equal educational opportunities for all pupils, and often the measure concerned goes hand in 
hand with extension of the common core (postponing the decision on branch or subject specialization) 
until the end of compulsory education. This applied to Denmark (1972), Greece (1976), Spain (1990), 
Portugal (1986), Finland (1972) and Iceland (1974). It also now applies to Italy where, following the 
1999 reform, the law which governs the structure of the different stages of schooling is being brought 
up to date in 2001 . When they have completed nine years of compulsory education, pupils will have to 
decide whether they wish to work towards a general studies qualification, a vocational qualification (in 
regional-level training) or undertake linked-work-and-training (apprenticeship). 



The Spanish reform (1990) also sought to make the normal age of compulsory school leavers the 
same as the (minimum) age for entry into the labour market. 
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In other countries, the purpose of the measure has been to prevent young people leaving school 
prematurely without any qualifications by giving them a diploma or certificate that will be useful in the 
labour market (Belgium, 1983). This was also the aim of the 1999 Italian reform which was further 
intended to ensure equality of educational opportunity by offering all citizens the same number of 
years of study. 

In Luxembourg, the aim of the 1994 reform, which introduced compulsory schooling from the age of 4, 
was to facilitate the integration "of pupils and, in particular, those from migrant families. In Northern 
Ireland, the age at which pupils start compulsory schooling has been lowered to 4, so that all children 
are offered the same number of years of primary education. In practice, although many children who 
formerly began school at the age of 4 had seven years of schooling at this level, some only did six. 
The introduction of the (compulsory) Northern Ireland curriculum has heightened the importance of 
ensuring that this period is the same for all children. 

The decision, in Iceland, that compulsory schooling should start when children were aged 6 sought to 
enhance their education, and ensure that all had the same right to attend school at that age. Prior to 
the decision, 90% of Icelandic children attended school at the age of 6. In Sweden, a debate to extend 
compulsory schooling so that it lasted ten years (from the ages of 6 to 16) led to a different kind of 
measure. This was the introduction, in 1998, of pre-primary school classes for which enrolment was 
not compulsory. Most children aged 6 attended these classes. 

From the contextual standpoint, the enrolment rate of children or young people in the age-group 
affected by the extension of compulsory schooling broadly conditions the financial input needed to 
implement this measure. It should be noted that the period of compulsory education was extended in 
Greece and Portugal at a time of demographic decline and gradual urbanization in these two 
countries. In both cases, only some young people in the age-group concerned attended school before 
this extension took effect. This meant that it had major financial repercussions as educational 
provision had to be broadened to cater for all pupils. 



Figure 1 .6: Level of attendance of young people in the age-group concerned before the 

PERIOD OF COMPULSORY EDUCATION WAS EXTENDED, BETWEEN 1970 AND 1999 


A VERY LARGE PROPORTION OF CHILDREN OR YOUNG PEOPLE 
IN THE AGE-GROUP CONCERNED ATTENDED SCHOOL 
BEFORE THE MEASURE WAS INTRODUCED. 


B (1983), E (1990), 1 (1999), L (1994), UK (1972), 
UK (Nl) (1989), 

IS (1991), NO (1997) 


Only some children or young people 

IN THE AGE-GROUP CONCERNED ATTENDED SCHOOL 
BEFORE THE MEASURE WAS INTRODUCED. 


EL (1976), P (1986) 


Source: Eurydice. 
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III. MEASURES CONCERNING 
FREEDOM IN EDUCATION 



Freedom in education essentially means two things: first, the freedom of parents to choose a school 
suitable for their child and, secondly, the freedom of anyone to initiate a form of education which offers 
an alternative to public-sector education from the cultural, denominational, ideological or teaching 
point of view. In both cases, this freedom assumes a different dimension when it is considered from 
the standpoint of its financial implications. 



A. THE CHOICE OF A SCHOOL IN THE PUBLIC SECTOR 

A.l . The situation in 1997/98 



Whether or not parents are able to choose a school in the public sector is unquestionably one of the 
key factors affecting how the financing of schools is organized. While this possibility may correspond 
to the wish of parents that they should have greater freedom to choose a school for their child, it may 
also be consistent with the principle of financing schools in a way that seeks to develop competition 
between them. Where grants to schools are linked to their enrolments, the arrival or departure of a 
pupil has implications for their resources. Under these circumstances, the freedom of parents to 
choose a school has a bearing on educational provision, in so far as schools will try to sell themselves 
to maintain or increase their resources by enhancing the quality of their provision. 

It should be noted that there may be a conflict between the intention that parents should be able to 
choose a school freely and ensuring effective management of the school places available. Increasing 
the number of places available in an attractive school to comply with the wishes of parents may mean 
that places are not filled in a neighbouring school. Where grants are not awarded in accordance with 
de facto enrolments, pupil flows of this kind may raise unit costs (costs per pupil) in schools that are 
lagging behind. The issue of free choice of a school is thus very closely linked to that of financing, and 
is the subject of detailed discussion in Chapter 6. 

This section primarily examines legislation relating to the choice of a school. However, freedom to 
choose a public-sector school must be distinguished from the exercise of this right by parents. Where 
relevant information is available, parental attitudes to such legal provisions is commented on in the 
contextual analysis (see Chapter 1 , point III.A.3). 

To appreciate the degree of freedom each country offers the parents of pupils, it is not enough to 
consider legislation relating to the choice of a school in the public sector. Information on whether 
provision of a school transport service is extended to pupils enrolled in a school outside their 
catchment area is just as important, especially in countries where schools are very widely scattered. 
Figure 1.7 summarizes the situation in the various countries. It reveals that the degree of parental 
freedom in them varies from one to the next. 

In most countries, the public authorities are involved in decisions regarding the schools attended by 
pupils. In several countries, they establish the norm in accordance with a plan attributing catchment 
areas to each school. Possible exceptions to these fairly firm criteria may make the system more 
flexible as in Germany, France or Luxembourg (in primary schools), Portugal, Liechtenstein and 
Norway. The same situation is observable in the Netherlands where certain municipalities establish 
catchment areas for public-sector schools. However, this does not represent the norm given that such 
schools are in the minority there (see the General Introduction, Section 1). 

The freedom of parents to choose a school other than the one proposed by the public authorities is 
another factor that may make the catchment area system more flexible. This is the case in Denmark, 
Austria in primary schools, the Hauptschulen and ti^£'<$lytechnische Schulen, and in Finland, Sweden 
in some municipalities, the United Kingdom (Scotland) and Iceland. However, it should be noted that in 
all these countries, parents may have their request for enrolment refused if their preferred school is 
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threatened with overcrowding. Furthermore, in most of these countries, free school transport is not 
offered to pupils who do not enrol at the school closest to their home, or who choose a school other 
than the one they are allocated by their municipality. 

In other instances, the public authorities intervene at a later stage after parents have indicated their 
preference. The aim of any such regulation is to correct imbalances when schools are in a situation in 
which they are unable to satisfy the demand for enrolment. Indeed, the right to choose a school freely 
does not mean that it will automatically have a place available. This is the situation in Spain and Italy, 
in Germany in secondary schools without catchment areas in some Lander, in Austria in the 
allgemeinbildende hohere Schulen, and in some municipalities in Sweden, usually in big towns or 
cities. 

The same applies to the United Kingdom (England, Wales and Northern Ireland), where parents have 
the right to state which school they would prefer their child to attend. This right extends to all schools 
financed out of public funds, including those which are classified in the present study as grant-aided 
private schools (see Chapter 1, point III.B) but are regarded as public-sector schools in the United 
Kingdom. All schools have a given number of places which was originally laid down in 1988 on the 
basis of their physical capacity. They can apply for changes to this number in accordance with national 
procedures. If there are more applications than there are places available, schools must admit pupils 
on the basis of established admissions criteria. In England and Wales, the Local Education Authority 
(LEA) is normally the admissions authority for county and voluntary controlled schools. Voluntary 
aided schools and grant-maintained schools (now foundation schools) decide their own admission 
arrangements but must consult the LEA. All admissions policies are in any case influenced by national 
guidelines. Denominational schools may also specify religion as a criterion for admission and they may 
be allowed to keep places empty if applicants do not meet their criteria for entry. Legislation passed in 
England and Wales in 1998 introduced a number of reforms to school admissions procedures, 
including the requirement that all parties involved in decisions about admissions to maintained schools 
in a given area have to consult with each other before any change in admissions criteria. 

Finally, in a few countries, parents have considerable freedom to choose a school, in that the public 
authorities do not attempt to influence their decision at any stage. Such is the case in Belgium, Ireland 
and the Netherlands (with the exception of schools in some municipalities that establish catchment 
areas). However, in Ireland, this freedom is compromised by geographical considerations. Long 
distances, in particular for getting to secondary schools, together with the fact that transport services 
are organized on the basis of catchment areas, limit the options of some parents. In Belgium, transport 
is also organized to enable parents to enrol their child in the school closest to their home offering their 
preferred kind of education. Here, the question of transport is no doubt less of a critical issue than in 
Ireland, because schools in Belgium are located more closely together. 
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Figure 1 .7: The position of countries as regards the choice of a school in the public sector, 

in 1997/98 
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Category C: Pupils allocated a particular school by the public authorities but parents have 

the right to apply for another school 
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Source: Eurydice. 
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Figure 1 .7 (continued): The position of countries as regards the choice of a school in the 

PUBLIC SECTOR, IN 1997/98 
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Source: Eurydice. 

Additional notes 

France: When the college in a particular catchment area does not offer some courses - mainly foreign language courses - a 
family may request permission to enrol the pupil in another college that does offer them. 

Italy: Where schools run the risk of overcrowding, the Proweditori agli studi establish catchment areas. Since 
implementation of the law on school autonomy, parents have been entirely free to choose their child’s school (see Chapter 1 , 
point III. A. 2). 

Luxembourg: In major built-up areas, pupils travel to school by public transport. 

Austria: Parents whose request for enrolment of their child is refused may appeal against the decision. 

United Kindgom (E/W/NI): In most schools, admissions criteria may only be applied if the school is oversubscribed. 

United Kindgom (SC): Parents are entitled to appeal to the education authority if their application to enrol their child in a 
school other than the one designated by the public authorities is turned down. When parents wish to enrol their child in a 
school different from the one designated by the public authorities in order that the child receives instruction in Gaelic, the 
education authority meets the costs of this. 
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A.2. Historical analysis 

The five categories shown in Figure 1.7 already existed at the start of the period covered by the 
analysis. 

The countries in category E, in which parents are entirely free to choose the school they wish, were 
already in this situation well before the period under consideration. Three of these countries (Belgium, 
Ireland and the Netherlands) have in common that the freedom of parents to choose a school offering 
the kind of ideological or denominational education they wish their child to receive is a basic right, 
resulting in a choice between schools of an ideological or religious nature. Italy, with the very recent 
implementation of the 1999 law on school autonomy, may be included in this category of countries. 
Parents are entirely free to choose their child’s school. The schools then have to decide whether or not 
to admit pupils, and the municipalities whether or not to lay on transport for those enrolled in a school 
other than the one closest to their home. 

In Greece, the strict allocation of pupils to a particular school (category A) has been in operation for a 
very long time with, at present, no sign that this is likely to change. 

Countries included in category B, in which each pupil is allocated a particular school but with 
exceptions sometimes possible, have not changed their legislation during the period under 
consideration. Legislative measures aside, there were significant changes in the conduct of parents, 
with an increase in the number of exemptions from normal allocation procedures in France, and 
experimentation to enable parents to choose a school more freely in Portugal, as well as a debate on 
the relevance of introducing freedom of choice in Norway. 

However, the growing number of applications for dispensation submitted to mayors or the Inspecteurs 
d’academie in France has raised doubts about how far a strict school catchment area policy is being 
applied. Some academies have been authorized to enforce the regulation more flexibly on an 
experimental basis, by allowing parents to make applications for catchment area dispensation, which 
are examined by a local committee. The experiment appears unlikely to result either in widespread 
adoption of the procedure, or the abolition of catchment areas. 

In regions in Portugal that are not experiencing overcrowding or shortages in primary education, the 
Direcgoes regionais de educagao (DRE) take account of parental preferences as far as the capacity of 
schools permits. This is, however, an experimental process. 

Norway is the last Nordic country to retain strict planning of the school distribution of pupils. A number 
of politicians have attempted to introduce the idea of enabling schools to be freely chosen by parents, 
and funded on a unit per capita basis in order to boost competition between them. However, at 
present no legislation along these lines appears to be in the pipeline. 

In Iceland, although it has always been possible to choose a school other than the one designated by 
the municipality - or by the government prior to 1996 - the scope for doing so has been somewhat 
limited since responsibility for compulsory education was delegated from the latter to the municipalities 
in that year (see Chapter 2). It has become a little more difficult for parents to secure acceptance of 
their application to enrol their child in another school when it is situated in a different locality. 

A few countries (Denmark, Finland, Sweden and the United Kingdom) changed their legislation during 
that period, moving from categories A or B into categories C, D or E. These reforms gave parents 
greater freedom to choose a school, but intervention by the public authorities remained significant. 



Figure 1 .8: Dates and direction of reforms regarding the choice of a school in the public 

SECTOR BETWEEN 1 970 AND 1 999 
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A.2.1. Trend towards prior allocation of pupils to a particular school, 
with the parental right to apply for another school under certain 
circumstances 

While only two countries (Austria and Iceland) adopted this kind of procedure for allocating pupils to 
schools in the 1980s, six did so at the end of the 1990s. The United Kingdom (Scotland) and several 
Nordic countries have moved towards this kind of balance between the need to control pupil 
distribution among schools and upholding the principle of freedom to choose a school. 

The first reform occurred in Scotland in 1981. The Education Act enabled young people to attend a 
school outside their catchment area as long as places were available. The Parents’ Charter of 1991 
confirmed this right. However, in several areas, the education authorities fixed an upper limit on the 
number of places available for each school. 

In Denmark, where there was an area-based policy under which each pupil was allocated to a 
particular school, the 1989 legislation highlighted the importance of freedom to choose a school 
(among those available in the municipality), in effect making parents equivalent to consumers and 
creating competition. Schools were encouraged to become more attractive or otherwise face a 
reduction not only in enrolments but resources, too. Municipal councils were thus given the 
responsibility of ensuring that this freedom was respected as far as possible. Municipalities were 
granted the option of allowing parents to enrol their children freely at one of their schools as long as 
places remained available and municipal finances were not adversely affected. 

Following the 1992 law on education in Sweden, some municipalities offered parents the opportunity 
to choose a school other than the one they had designated, or even to enrol their child in a school in 
another municipality provided this posed no organizational or financial problems. Transport costs were 
not covered if parents took up this option, which was another way of limiting the choice of school. 

Finally, since 1999 when legislation on freedom to choose a school took effect in Finland, pupils there 
have been able to go to a school other than the one to which they have been allocated by their 
municipality. Individual eligibility depends on whether there is a place available in the school for the 
particular pupil concerned. Where this is so, the pupil has to comply with the same selection criteria as 
pupils living close to the school in question. However, those who are admitted to a school under these 
circumstances are not entitled to free transport. Furthermore, it is worth noting that, in all countries, the 
choice of schools in rural areas is limited by the considerable distance between them. 

A.2.2. Increasing freedom of choice, but subsequent intervention by 
the public authorities 

In Sweden, the above-mentioned 1992 law on education also enabled municipalities to let parents 
choose a school and then to adjust admissions as required. Actual practice, therefore, has varied from 
one municipality to the next. 

In the United Kingdom, England, Wales and Northern Ireland may be included in category D. The aim 
of the 1988 Act which introduced the Local Management of Schools (LMS) was to initiate a new kind 
of management for better quality education. Several parts of the Act sought to bring about direct 
competition between schools for pupil enrolment and thus the creation of a market for education (see 
Chapter 6). Among these provisions was the decentralization of school budgets, as a result of which 
schools became more autonomous (see Chapter 2, points II. C and III.B). The method of calculating 
the budget in accordance mainly with the number of pupils also strengthened competition (see 
Chapter 3). Finally, another significant aspect of the reform was the increased parental choice of 
school. From 1988 onwards, local authorities were no longer empowered to limit the number of pupils 
admitted to schools to balance out school enrolment. Attractive schools had to be allowed to expand, 
and LEAs could only reduce the notional size of a school with ministerial approval. 

These reforms were part of a more general policy to limit the power of local authorities and to contain 
the growth of public expenditure (see Chapter 2, points II. B and III. A). During the 1980s, increasing 
numbers of parents refused to accept LEA decisions as to the allocation of their children to a particular 
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school and lodged appeals. The 1988 Act thus harnessed this social pressure to a broader general 
plan intended to raise school standards. 

In 1998, the planning and administration of school places, along with the agreements on pupil 
admissions, were reformed. LEAs had to draw up school organization plans, describing how they 
intended to provide primary and secondary education to cater for the needs of the population within 
their area of jurisdiction. Furthermore, a code of practice was published by the Ministry, which outlined 
procedures for making the admissions system transparent, objective and fair, while complying as far 
as possible with the wishes of parents. Admissions policies of some schools require them to ensure 
that their intake includes pupils across the full range of abilities. Furthermore, city technology colleges 
(CTCs), which are independent schools in England and largely funded by the government, are obliged, 
under their contract with the government, to ensure that their intake of pupils represents the full range 
of abilities which exists within their catchment area. 

A.3. Contextual analysis 

An increase in freedom to choose a school has been witnessed in only a small number of countries. 
While opting for legislation that in principle is more liberal, these countries have in reality introduced a 
system under which the public authorities continue to intervene and, with very few exceptions, regulate 
the level of school enrolments. 

In three countries, these changes are part of an attempt to make parents in effect consumers and 
intensify competition between schools. These countries are Denmark, Sweden and the United 
Kingdom (except Scotland). Only in the case of England, Wales and Northern Ireland has the power of 
intervention of the local authorities really been limited. In Denmark, these measures have met with stiff 
resistance from the teacher unions and municipal authorities, neither of which wish to be governed by 
the market forces underlying the free choice of schools. In so far as the local authorities have 
undisputed autonomy in educational matters, they have tended to express serious reservations about 
whether schools may be freely chosen ('). The local authorities in Sweden have retained considerable 
scope for regulating the level of school enrolments after pupils have been provisionally allocated a 
school. In the three countries, the measures were introduced by governments that were conservative 
(Sweden, 1992; the United Kingdom, except Scotland, 1988, 1989) or liberal (Denmark, 1992) ( 2 ). 

The reason for the differing implementation of measures whose aim was the same in all three 
countries at the outset unquestionably lay in the relationship between their central governments and 
local authorities. In the United Kingdom (England and Wales), the spirit of the 1988 Act was to weaken 
the role of the LEAs. In Denmark and Sweden, the position of the local authorities was generally 
reinforced. Although, specifically, as far as the choice of a school was concerned, the intention was to 
strengthen parental initiative, other measures introduced in the 1990s tended to increase the power of 
the municipalities. 

Another important contextual factor has been the development of consumerism. For competition to 
occur between schools, not only must there be freedom to choose a school but parents must exercise 
their right to do so. Consumerism, however, only seems to flourish under certain circumstances and 
legislation introduced for parents to choose their school does not necessarily reflect pressure from 
parents seeking greater freedom. A country such as Sweden, which has introduced more liberal 
legislation, does not appear to have experienced any such trend. Conversely, a country like France, 
which has maintained its catchment area policy, has to confront increasingly insistent demands from 
parents wanting their children to change school. 

Why do parents, particularly in France and the United Kingdom, feel it is important to be able to 
choose a school? Some people are swift to blame the college unique or the comprehensive schools in 
lower secondary education which, by placing all pupils in the same kind of school irrespective of their 
social background, lead middle class parents to avoid schools enrolling proportionally greater numbers 
of children from immigrant or disadvantaged backgrounds. 



O This conflict between ministerial positions tending to strengthen the hand of users, and the point of view of teachers and local 
authorities seeking to retain their decision-making powers, also exists in relation to another parallel measure aimed at setting up 
skolebestyrelse which are school decision-making bodies whose members are largely parents (see Chapter 2, point III.B). 

( 2 ) Some right-wing parties in France are also exerting pressure to secure the freedom to choose a school. 
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Admittedly, such developments have not been witnessed in Germany and Austria, where different 
kinds of secondary schools offering different sorts of courses exist alongside each other (see the 
General Introduction, Section 1). Up to a point, this system corresponds to the preference of parents 
for a differentiated education system, with different kinds of school for children at secondary level. It is 
true, too, that other countries, such as Spain which has schools with a common core curriculum for 
children up to the age of 16, also grant parents some freedom of choice giving rise to this social 
compartmentalization. 

However, the provision of education in single or comprehensive schools is not the only reason why 
parents seek another school close to their homes. In the Nordic countries in which the single structure 
has long been in existence, such provision does not appear to give rise to the same kind of social 
tension. 

An additional factor should doubtless be considered, namely the presence, on a large scale in some 
cities and regions, of many socio-economically deprived groups of migrants who attend some schools 
in considerable numbers. 

Thus in Belgium, several studies undertaken in the French Community show that the number of pupils 
who have had to repeat one or more years varies very widely between schools, especially in cities like 
Brussels. This points to the existence of school segregation based on ability. The same studies reveal 
that schools with the greatest failure rates (corresponding to pupils who have had to repeat one or 
more years) are also those which have the most foreign pupils or children from deprived socio- 
economic backgrounds, and in which the police have to take action most frequently. 

In Spain, the arrival of immigrants belonging to disadvantaged socio-economic groups is a relatively 
recent phenomenon. There are large numbers of children from immigrant families in certain schools in 
Madrid (in which they may account for as much as 40% of enrolment). 

In France, in which enrolment is still basically determined by the catchment area policy, the system of 
dispensations - which are granted in secondary education when pupils are allocated to schools that 
fail to offer the subjects they wish to take - leads some colleges to offer special courses as options 
enabling parents to secure the dispensation they need to enrol their child at their preferred school. 
These are not cases of fraud or lax administration, but use of the actual provisions in the system of 
dispensation. Furthermore, the combination of urban segregation and the placing of pupils in schools 
in accordance with their levels of attainment leads, in some schools, to the creation of classes made 
up of pupils from migrant backgrounds. 

In the Netherlands, where there is freedom of choice, marked segregation is becoming increasingly 
widespread, in so far as some parents no longer wish to send their children to schools in which 
children from migrant families are concentrated in large numbers. 

In the United Kingdom (England), studies into the effects of implementing what is virtually a market for 
education show that schools in urban conurbations are becoming increasingly different from each 
other as regards the socio-cultural characteristics of their school populations ('). The main reason for 
this is that the school market operates on the basis of public information about the results achieved by 
schools. Attractive schools (to which applications for admission exceed the number of places 
available) are thus pressurized into selecting those pupils most likely to obtain good results. As social 
class and ethnicity are perceived as two good predictors of subsequent attainment at school, it is 
logical that segregation should be based on them, even though selecting pupils on the basis of ethnic 
criteria is illegal under the Race Relations Act, which applies to school admissions policies. The 
conclusions of the above mentioned studies are based on data collected during the 1990s. Since then, 
however, new legislation and a code of practice have been, introduced to improve transparency and 
standardize admissions procedures (see Chapter 1, point III.A.2.2). 

Clearly, these data have to be placed in perspective by analysing them with due regard for social 
stratification in the residential area concerned. The fact that in big built-up areas, people tend to come 
together in groups sharing common social and cultural characteristics, inevitably has a bearing on 
enrolment trends, irrespective of whether parents can choose the school their child attends or not. It 
may be possible to compensate to some extent for this effect that the social structure of residential 



(’) West, A., and Pennel, H., New Modes of Financing Education: A Review of the Literature. Report commissioned by the 
European Cultural Foundation on behalf of the Eurydice European Unit, Center for educational Research, London, 1996. 
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areas has on school recruitment, by means of policies for redefining them, so that different 
neighbourhoods in terms of the socio-cultural characteristics of their residents are brought together 
into a single school catchment area. Yet it is difficult to counteract the strategies adopted by some 
parents who will not hesitate to move house so that they can enrol their child at their preferred school. 

To sum up, policies governing the freedom to choose a school raise more issues than they resolve, 
whether from the economic or political standpoint. 

From the economic angle, the conventional argument for freedom to choose a school is that it 
generates competition between schools (provided, clearly, that there is a certain degree of 
consumerism), which in turn boosts their efficiency. By ‘efficiency’, what is meant here is the optimal 
use of resources (see Chapter 6 for further details). 

This argument may be criticized in two ways on economic grounds. 

• First, there is a danger that the more marked differences between different school populations 
when parents have been able to choose schools freely, eventually stifle competition. This is 
because the schools concerned tend gradually to come to specialize in catering for either 
disadvantaged groups of pupils or, on the contrary, those who are privileged. Once the process is 
complete, competition is limited to the particular ‘social niche’ from which schools draw their 
intake. 

• Secondly, the surplus costs arising from the system have to be set against the benefits of more 
efficient management of resources. These excess costs may be of two kinds. 

=> Movements of the school population, giving rise both to potential overcrowding at good 
schools and the closure of poorer ones as long as competition lasts, may have an impact on 
the cost of buildings where schools expand to accommodate more pupils (with the renting of 
premises or the construction of new classrooms) or, alternatively, if the buildings of a less 
attractive school are shut down. 

=> Freedom to choose a school enables certain very privileged groups in society to develop 
public-sector schools with characteristics generally sought after in private schools. For this 
sector of the population, it is better if parents can enrol their children in schools which 
correspond to their expectations in terms of values and socio-cultural characteristics, and are 
entirely financed by the public authorities, rather than in private schools which may be grant- 
aided but still charge fees. Eventually, therefore, freedom to choose a school could have the 
effect of increasing public educational expenditure. Private expenditure, to which some 
households might consent in order to place their child in the private sector, would be replaced 
by public expenditure. 

From the ideological angle, the argument for free choice is that it corresponds to the demands of 
parents who are primarily concerned that they should be able to decide at which school their child is 
educated. This argument raises two important questions regarding educational policy. 

• Does the development of consumerism, which tends to accentuate distinctions between social 
groups, run directly counter to the principles that inspired single-structure or comprehensive 
schools, namely the desire for integration, and the conviction that the choice of school should not 
be determined by social considerations? 

• Does the social stratification of schools, which inevitably leads to different kinds of educational 
provision as regards quality (up-market or down-market schools) run directly counter to the 
principles of the right of everyone to education and, more specifically, equality of educational 
provision? 

In so far as the social stratification of schools is generated by urban stratification, it would appear that 
a catchment area policy is in any event unable to counteract a trend whose implications extend well 
beyond the field of education. But when the stratification of schools is attributable to intense 
competition between them, the questioning of the efficiency of the system as a whole seems fully 
justified. 
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B. THE FUNDING OF THE GRANT-AIDED PRIVATE SECTOR IN 
RELATION TO PUBLIC EDUCATION 



Citizens are free to found, organize and run a school under the legislation of all European countries. 
The establishment of private schools is a way of putting the freedom of education into practice. 
However, the development of certain grant-aided private schools has another side to it, namely the 
privatization of education in the sense of services provided by private entities reliant on public funds. 
This privatization enables the constitution of a real market for education. By 'grant-aided private 
school’ is thus meant any school financed out of public funds but belonging to private-law entities 
(such as foundations, non-profit-making associations, school trustees, etc.) ('). Included in this 
definition are both private schools whose right to public support is confirmed in law, and those which 
receive subsidies awarded at the discretion of the public authorities. In the United Kingdom (England, 
Wales and Northern Ireland), schools which belong to private bodies such as trustees, foundations 
and Churches, but are financed out of public funds, are considered to be within the public sector. In 
the present study, however, they will be analysed under the heading of grant-aided private schools. 
Private schools receiving no public support whatever are considered neither in the present chapter nor 
in the study as a whole. 

This section aims primarily to clarify the position of grant-aided private schools vis-a-vis public-sector 
schools. Are they intended to offer a denominational, ideological alternative to public-sector schools, or 
perhaps a different kind of teaching from that of the public sector? Is their purpose to satisfy educational 
needs that public-sector schools are unable to meet? Or are they, on the contrary, regarded more as a 
privatization of educational provision? The analysis will be rounded off with an examination of the fees 
that may be charged, as well as the funding mechanisms of this sector which also determine the extent 
to which its schools are (or are not) in competition with those of the public sector. 

B.l . The situation in 1997/98 

B.1.1. The position of educational provision in the grant-aided private 
sector, compared to that of the public sector 

In Greece and in United Kingdom (Scotland), private primary and lower secondary schools are not 
grant aided. These two countries are thus not concerned by the present analysis although it should be 
noted that, in Scotland, denominational schools come within the public sector. In Italy, the only public 
funding of private lower secondary schools is in subsidies for transport and canteens. The analysis 
therefore applies exclusively to primary education. 

It should be noted that in Ireland, the education system is characterized by a partnership between the 
State and various private interests. The role of the former is to ensure that these concerns have the 
capacity and means to provide education, and to help them in terms of actually setting up schools in 
regions where they are needed. The very great majority of schools in Ireland are the responsibility of 
private interests, and grant-aided private education there is regarded as virtually the same as public- 
sector education. 

An examination of the relevant legislation in the various countries is instructive as regards the position 
of grant-aided private education. Figure 1.9 shows that, in most countries, the latter essentially 
complements public-sector provision, and offers either a denominational or ideological alternative to it, 
in compliance with the principle that parents are free to choose a school offering their child their 
preferred kind of education. In some cases, grant-aided private schools offer an alternative in terms of 
teaching when inspired by an educational model other than that of the public sector. Among such 
schools are those based on the teaching systems of Steiner, Montessori, Freinet or Decroly. 



(') For further details about the conditions governing syllabuses, timetables, methods, the status of staff and the terms of 
educational provision, readers will find helpful information in the document Private Education in the European Union. 
Organization, Administration and the Public Authorities' Role, 2000 (which may be accessed on the Eurydice web site, 
www.eurydice.org). 
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A complementary relationship is not however the pattern in all countries. In some countries, the public- 
sector is in direct competition with grant-aided private schools which, at the outset, offered a 
denominational alternative. Naturally, for this competition to be real, grant-aided private schools have 
to be relatively numerous. For that purpose, their denominational identity must not be a barrier to 
enrolment (the religion concerned has to be very firmly established), and their enrolment fees must not 
be excessive. Belgium, in which Catholic grant-aided private education enrols a significant proportion 
of pupils illustrates this fairly well. The denominational identity of some of the schools concerned does 
not discourage the enrolment of pupils from non-religious backgrounds, as the quality of education 
provided, as well as the sociological characteristics of the school population, are what count most for 
them. Similarly, in secondary education in Germany, the presence alongside each other of Catholic or 
Protestant public-sector and private schools (the Ersatzschulen) ensures that parents can choose 
between two service providers, and thus boosts competition and innovation in education. 

In the United Kingdom (England, Wales and Northern Ireland), educational provision at grant-aided 
private schools (in particular the voluntary controlled schools and voluntary aided schools in England 
and Wales and the maintained and voluntary grammar schools in Northern Ireland) has always 
supplemented that provided at schools run by the public authorities. The inter-school competition 
which developed following legislation in 1988 and 1989 transcended the distinction between schools 
administered by the public authorities and those belonging to private bodies and was based on the 
quality of educational provision and the level of pupil attainment. 



Figure 1 .9: Educational provision in grant-aided private schools compared to that of public- 
sector schools: a complementary or competitive relationship, 1 997/98 
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Source: Eurydice. 

Additional note 

Germany: The Freie Waldorfschulen offer an alternative form of teaching based on the pedagogy of Steiner, and also a 
cultural and ideological alternative. 
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Figure 1 .9 (continued): Educational provision in grant-aided private schools compared to 

THAT OF PUBLIC-SECTOR SCHOOLS: A COMPLEMENTARY OR COMPETITIVE RELATIONSHIP, 1 997/98 
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Additional notes 

Italy: Solely in primary education. 

Netherlands: Some schools administered by the public authorities also conform to these educational models. 

United Kingdom (E/W/NI): Under the new status attributed to schools (1998), grant-maintained schools, which were 
previously LEA -maintained schools that had opted for independence from LEA control, former independent schools or, yet 
again, schools with grant-maintained status established between 1988 and 1998, became foundation schools. It should be 
remembered that the grant-maintained schools, voluntary controlled schools and voluntary aided schools, which are treated 
as grant-aided private schools in the framework of this chapter, are assimilated into the public sector in the country itself. 
United Kingdom (SC): Proposals to amend the 1993 legislation, which provides for the setting up of self-governing schools, 
are currently seeking to bring the two schools of this kind under the supervision of a public authority. To all intents and 
purposes, therefore, grant-aided private education does not exist. 
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Figure 1 .9: Educational provision in grant-aided private schools compared to that of public- 
sector schools: a complementary or competitive relationship, 1997/98 
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B.l .2. Fees 

The question of school fees in grant-aided private education may be analysed from two angles. First, 
no obligation to pay fees is a sign that freedom to choose a kind of education distinct from that on offer 
in public-sector schools exists in its fullest form, since there is no financial barrier to enrolment. 
Secondly, schools that charge fees have a kind of selection mechanism for controlling those admitted 
to them. 

In a first group of countries, legislation relating to fees is exactly the same as that enforced in the 
public sector. This applies to Belgium, Spain, the Netherlands, Portugal (in the case of partnership 
contracts), Finland, Sweden and the United Kingdom (with the exception of some voluntary grammar 
schools in Northern Ireland which may solicit so-called ‘capital fees’ as a contribution to capital 
expenditure). 

In a second group, pupils pay fairly low fees. In Germany, the Grundgesetz (Constitution) precludes 
any distinction between pupils based on parental financial resources. As a result, private schools only 
charge moderate fees, or guarantee compensation to pupils with parents of limited financial means. In 
Norway, parents contribute 15% of the staff and operational resources of grant-aided private schools. 

In yet a third group of countries, fees are earmarked for certain budgetary headings for which schools 
receive no public subsidy. In France, fees paid by parents contribute to the cost of buildings. In 
Austria, fees cover operational costs. In Italy, they supplement a fairly small central government 
subsidy, so they are always quite high (’). In Iceland, parental contributions depend on the amount 
contributed by the municipality. 



0 In should be noted that, in this country, a recent law (faarcli 2000) has altered the grants system in such a way as to help 
families finance expenditure relating to the education of their children, whether they attend a state school or any officially 
recognized school (see Chapter 1, point III.B.2). 
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